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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY SUPT. M. A. MESS, INDIANA. 


N Germany they call him school-inspec- 

tor, and he is a man of much weight in 
their school system. When he enters the 
school, pupils all rise, and when. boys meet 
him on the street they respectfully remove 
their hats. The very name shows that his 
work is important. He does not merely 
visit the schools, he inspects them. The 
term “‘ visiting schools,’’ with the idea of 
official inspection, is new to our people, and 
their notion, that a visit means a fashiona- 
ble call, has given rise to the opinion that 
the county superintendent is a superfluous 
piece of apparatus in our school economy; 
and, 1 do not doubt that many acts of our- 
selves and our predecessors have given proof 
that their opinion is well founded. If the 
stories told of our predecessors deserve any 
credence: That they would seat themselves 
comfortably in the teacher’s chair, with 
their feet on the table or stove, and, taking 
their paper from their pocket, would fall 
asleep over it; or, that they would ask some 
puzzling questions and laugh at the chagrin 
of pupils and teachers in failing to answer 
them, the office surely did not gain strength 
thereby with the people, and the efforts of 
the Legislatures to abolish it need not sur- 
prise us. 

How we have been trying for the last four 
years to show by our work in the school- 
room, that we are needed, and that our of- 
fice, with its incumbent, is not only a nec- 
essary piece of furniture, but one of the 
very pillars of our educational structure, is 





the theme of this paper. How well we 
have succeeded in these efforts, is shown by 
the fact that the people feel the need of us, 
and the last Legislature, after a single effort 
to change the mode of election, has, at 
least, let us severely alone. 

I will give the actual practice of one of 
my experienced fellow-workers in a neigh- 
boring county (to give my own might seem 
pedantic), with whom I frequently exchange 
opinions and with whose practice I am in 
accord. If this work has been wrong, I 
trust it will be corrected here, and our new 
brethren will at least have learned how not 
to do. 

I will here re-affirm a few principles upon 
which my neighbor and I base much of our 
action in the school-room. 

1. The county superintendent is, ex 
officio, a member of every school in the 
county. His teachers are made acquainted 
with this, and they understand that his ap- 
pearance in the school-room must be con- 
sidered as nothing extraordinary, and it 
should be attended with the least possible 
formality. 

2. The teacher is the proper head of the 
school, and he has no right to surrender his 
position to any one. The pupil should re- 
cognize no one as superior to the teacher in 
the school-room ; hence, whatever sugges- 
tions, questions, and other work the super- 
intendent brings before the school, he does 
by the permission and consent of the 
teacher. His obtaining that consent in 
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the presence of the school, establishes con- 
fidence in him by teacher and pupils, and 
leaves the impression that he comes there as 
their friend and fellow-worker: not as puzz- 
ler and tyrant. The teacher hereby retains 
his sense of authority, and carries on his 
work as one responsible for its management. 

3. The county superintendent should cor- 
rect evident faults of the teacher in the 
presence of school. By making the correc- 
tion he has an opportunity of applying the 
remedy for the error at once, and of prov- 
ing to the teacher that the correction is 
right and proper, not only in theory, but in 
principle and practice. The school thereby, 
unconsciously perhaps, becomes the tribunal 
before which the teacher is put upon his 
honor to make the correction. My neigh- 
bor’s plan of work in visiting the schools is 
substantially as follows: When he enters the 
school, the teacher generally continues his 
recitation, and they exchange greetings with 
a nod ora word. After the recitation, they 
shake hands, exchange a few pleasant words, 
the teacher hands him the register, which 
should always be in the school-room when 
school is in session, and then goes on with 
his work. After noticing the: wants of the 
school in regard to apparatus and supplies, 
and inspecting the register, taking from it 
the statistical items, the superintendent ob- 
serves the teacher and his work as to man- 
ner, means and method. 

1. Does the manner of conducting classes, 
the form of questions, the answers of 
pupils, the position of teacher and pupils at 
seats, recitations and boards, the form and 
general appearance of written work, the 
wording of solutions and other statements, 
the manner of passing to and from recita- 
tion, of dismissing and convening the 
school, exhibit an air of business, and prove 
the teacher master of the situation ? 

2. Does he employ such means as tend to 
establish correct habits of living and think- 
ing in his pupils ; such as bring about a nor- 
mal development of all the faculties of the 
child’s three-fold nature, moral, mental and 
physical ; so that it will grow up not only 
well-informed in matters that it will use in 
life, but well-trained in all powers which it 
must exercise to make it a good, intelligent, 
worthy member of society ? 

3. Do his methods work out these means ? 
Are they in harmony with correct principles 
of educational growth? Do they show that 
he has made a special study of the chz/d, not 
as material upon which to work, but as an 
organism composed of soul and body, whose 
growth he has to direct ? 
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To illustrate as to manner: The class 
moves noisily and carelessly to the recita- 
tion. The superintendent asks permission 
to offer a suggestion. The class returns to 
seats. At the signal, ‘‘one’’ they rise, at 
‘*two’’ pass, at ‘‘three’’ sit. The class is 
pleased with something systematic in school 
tactics ; the teacher sees that the suggestion 
is practicable and productive of discipline ; 
all are instructed ; the fault is corrected ; 
yet nobody’s pride is wounded. 

Again: The teacher permits the violation 
of principles in arithmetic; by permission 
the superintendent states the principle or 
writes it on the board ; the pupil who made 
the mistake repeats the principle and ap- 
plies it to his case; the class sees his mis- 
take, and the teacher, if he is wise, will cor- 
rect the deficiency and profit by the correc- 
tion. 

Again: The teacher asks leading ques- 
tions, or he reads them veréatim from the 
book. By permission, the superintendent 
asks the same questions in a different form, 
which requires the pupil to frame his own 
answer; the same ground of the text-book 
is covered, yet the pupil is thereby obliged 
to do his own thinking ; new ideas are de- 
veloped in his mind; his mind grows. The 
teacher sees that his method has been defec- 
tive ; both he and his pupils have learned a 
useful lesson, without any display of author- 
ity on the part of the superintendent. 

Again: The teacher makes all of his ques- 
tions general ; the answers given promiscu- 
ously and ‘‘in broken doses ;’’ the pupils 
do not rise to recite. The superintendent 
asks that John please rise and answer the 
question; he asks that all who agree with 
him raise hands; after excusing John he 
calls upon some one who did not raise the 
hand, to rise and repeat John’s answer. He 
asks William, who, perhaps, has not paid 
strict attention, if he sees the point. Wil- 
liam, thinking that he is let off easily, nods 
his head, when he is asked to rise and state 
what he sees. By this time the state of 
mind of the class has been changed from 
the mere advertence to the subject to zntense 
concentrated attention to the particular point 
under consideration. The eyes of every 
member sparkle with enthusiasm; the 
teacher sees that the superintendent’s shafts 
have been leveled at him; and he seizes the 
first opportunity of admitting his deficiency 
in the plan of hearing classes, and, unsolic- 
ited, promises that a change will be made. 

Once more: ‘The teacher is very busy 
with a class ; a pupil in another portion of 
the room is out of order. The teacher is 

















asked to please stop a moment. Has the 
boy in the corner any work todo? He is 
in the fourth grade, and has a geography 
lesson to prepare; the boy sees that he was 
caught in his mischief, which under ordinary 


. circumstances is punishment enough; he re- 


sumes his work; the teacher has learned 
that he must assign sufficient definite work to 
each pupil to occupy his time fully, so that 
he will have no cause to be idle. The 
teacher must see what is going on in the 
room, no matter how intensely interested he 
may be in his recitation, and must correct 
misconduct as soon as he discovers it. 

Many faults in manner are easily corrected 
in the written suggestions to be left with the 
teacher, and in private consultation ; such 
as mispronounced words, ungrammatical 
expressions, careless commands, defective 
questions, and doing work for pupils which 
they can, by fair effort, do themselves. 

In regard to the means employed it may 
be a painful task for the superintendent to 
suggest, and extremely humiliating for the 
teacher to receive, that there is much teach- 
ing power in a clean shirt-collar and a neck- 
tie. I had one of the choicest collections 
of anathemas that could be scraped up in 
the regions of Pluto, tossed at me by an 
irate farmer for suggesting that the boys 
could study with greater ease if their hands 
were cleaner. Yet it remains true that soap 
and shoe-blacking are educational forces. 

The condition of the out-houses, the floor, 
the arrangement of books and materials at 
desks, the care of wraps, the neatness in 
dress and person of pupils, a// mirror the 
teacher as a moulder of habits. A teacher 
who has not the manhood or womanhood to 
wage a relentless warfare against the lewdness 
and vandalism which is carved and scribbled 
in lamentable profusion about our school 
premises should resign his position and make 
room for a person of more grit. 

The untiring correction of errors in speech, 
wherever and under whatever circumstances 
detected, shows that the teacher is deter- 
mined to lead his pupils to correct habits of 
thinking and expressing thought. The ar- 
rangement of the programme, so that each 
grade shall have its proper portion of the 
teacher’s timeand attention, and the strict ad- 
herence to its division in both recitation and 
study, establishes habits of regularity and 
punctuality, and shows that the teacher is a 
person that knows his business. Under means 
may be classed the teacher’s preparation. 
Whether or not he has made himself worthy 
of his high office by reaching a high degree 
of scholarship does not here enter into con- 
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sideration ; this is tested in the examination. 
Does he show by his management that he 
has made every class, no matter how familiar 
the subject, a part of his daily preparation, 
so that he can carry on the work freely and 
intelligently without constant reference to 
his text-book to prop up his weakness and 
carelessness? ‘To show the teacher that it is 
unnecessary to have a book in hand, the 
superintendent rarely takes a book. If he is 
unable to gather the thought of a paragraph 
read by a pupil, without having a book in 
hand, something is wrong. The pupil has 
been advanced beyond his capacity, or the 
means of study have not been provided by 
the teacher. The superintendent, by per- 
mission, asks for the definition of a few 
ordinary words, either by use in a sentence, 
or by synonym; he then has the pupil 
re-read the paragraph, substituting synonym, 
and afterwards repeating the sense in his 
own words. The pupil now discovers the 
thought beyond the symbol ; his mind is in- 
vigorated; the teacher sees that he has 
made reading a meaningless task of calling 
words, instead of a stimulating exercise in 
seeking out thought. He has not wisely led 
them into habits of close and careful obser- 
vation, and thus he has failed to lay the 
foundation for healthy mental discipline and 
symmetrical growth in knowledge. 

Lastly: Do his methods of instruction 
show that he not only knows the branches 
which he is to teach, but also the laws of 
mind, both in its action and its growth? 
Does he follow the right order to stimulate 
this growth? Does he teach his different 
grades work which develops the faculties 
most active at the time? If his third grade 
is required to give the analysis of problems 
in mental arithmetic which require the rea- 
soning of a Euclid, he must change his plan. 
If his instruction in history is by isolated 
topics, that convey no related thoughts, the 
superintendent suggests a plan then and 
there, by which the pupils may associate 
events with places, topics with subjects, and 
these with epochs and periods, so as to form 
in their minds a methodical scheme of the 
subject in hand. They see thus that there is 
a science of history. If the teacher’s meth- 
ods are not in accordance with correct prin- 
ciples of educational growth ; if they do not 
lead the pupils into channels of self-improve- 
ment; if they do not widen their views and 
increase their power of grasping thought, it 
is the superintendent’s duty, by judicious 
hints and questions, to put the teacher on 
the right track. 

The foregoing is only indicative of the 
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line of work pursued. The work of the first 
visit can by judicious economy of time be 
crowded into a half-day, but it cannot fulfill 
its mission in less time. It furnishes a dass 
for estimating the teacher’s worth in the 
school-room, but it cannot be relied upon in 
drawing conclusions. Without a second 
visit the work is incomplete, and much of the 
good set on foot in the first visit is lost. The 
second visit may be shorter, but it is by all 
means necessary. It shows whether or not 


the hints of the superintendent have been’ 


heeded. ‘The very expectation of it stimu- 
lates teacher and pupils to do their best. 
From his observations on the second visit, 
the superintendent can deduce conclusions 
upon which the teacher’s work in the school- 
room may be made a potent factor in grad- 
ing license. The grade in success, with 
manner, means, and method as a basis of its 
computation, is worth fully one-fourth of 
the entire grade in measuring teaching 
power. 

In conclusion, let me say that the superin- 
tendent must show by his work in the 
school-room, that he knows what the school 
needs to fill its sphere completely asa training 
place for intelligent citizenship, and that he 
is the prime mover in the work of effectually 
supplying these needs. 

He must show the teacher that his visit 
means more than a fashionable call; that he 
will correct faults without reserve; that he 
will expose all shams and soft formalities ; 
that he will not tolerate fraud in any form. 

The teacher must learn that the superin- 
tendent is a man who has the courage of his 
convictions ; who has no friends to reward, 
nor enemies to punish; who is under no 
obligation to any political ring or religious 
clique; who ¢ed/s the truth for the truth’s 
sake ; who has the highest good of the 
schools at heart, and upon whom the faith- 
ful teacher may depend as a firm friend and 


a wise counselor. Indiana School Journal, 
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Ir one had watched a prisoner many a year, 
Standing behind a barred window-pane, 
Fettered with heavy hand-cuffs and with chain, 
And gazing on the blue sky far and clear; 
And suddenly some morning he should hear 
The man had in the night contrived to gain 
His freedom and was safe, would this bring pain ? 
Ah! would it not to the dullest heart appear 
Glad tidings ? 

Yesterday I looked on one 
Who lay as if asleep in perfect peace, 
His long imprisonment for life was done; 
Eternity’s great freedom his release [dead, 
Had brought. Yet they who loved him called him 
And wept, refusing to be comforted.— He/en Hunt. 
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CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 


UCH of the failure in the various efforts 
made to reform men’s behavior and ele- 
vate their moral natures comes from losing 
sight of the distinction between conduct and 
character. It is true that they are closely 
allied in their essential features. If conduct 
is uniformly good, so will be the character 
from which it springs ; if character be weak 
and deficient, evil conduct will ensue. Be- 
cause of this consonance it is often supposed 
that they are equally dependent one upon 
the other, and that any influence brought to 
bear upon one will affect the other in the 
same manner. This, however, is not the 
case. Their likeness is that of the source 
and the stream, or the root and the plant. 
By purifying or by poisoning the source the 
stream may be sweetened or corrupted, but 
the same efforts made upon the stream itself 
will be swept away by its downward flow, 
and leave no trace behind. So every gar- 
dener knows that to improve his plants he 
must give his chief attention to the roots. 
Only by supplying them with proper nutri- 
ment, and placing them under favorable 
conditions, can he hope to develop the lux- 
uriant fruit or the fragrant flower. 

Very much the same relation exists be- 
tween character and conduct. Character is 
the source, conduct the stream. Character 
is the root, conduct the flower. While they 
bear a close affinity to each other, it is from 
character alone that conduct obtains its qual- 
ity. Character is made up of the inner life 
—the desires, the feelings, the principles, 
the will—these will always determine the 
action or non-action which forms conduct. 
It is what a man most eagerly wishes for, 
most ardently loves, most resolutely follows, 
that makes him what he is, and orders what 
he does. Yet the amount of effort brought 
to bear upon the characters of men, is as 
nothing compared with that exerted to 
change their conduct, and much power is 
thus wasted. Our public schemes of re- 
form, and our private attempts in the same 
direction, seldom go deeper down or further 
back than the actions. If through fear or 
hope, or even compulsion, we succeed in 
controlling them even transiently, we count 
it a victory gained, and are satisfied. Yet 
if the heart remain the same, if the wrong 
continues to be pleasant and the right disa- 
greeable, if the wishes still embrace the for- 
bidden thing, if duty is as repugnant as ever, 
the character is unchanged, and the stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. 

It is true that the character is a delicate 
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and a difficult instrument to play upon. It 
cannot be handled roughly, or taken by 
storm, or driven by compulsion. When it is 
bent and out of tune, it cannot suddenly be 
made to discourse sweet harmonies. Sym- 
pathy, guided by wisdom and inspired by 
love, can do much, however, to purify and 
elevate the character. Example can do 
much. The removal of evil influences and 
the substitution of more favorable surround- 
ings can do much. Provision: made for all 
human needs through innocent channels can 
do much. The tone of feeling, the stand- 
ard of virtue, the general aims of those 
among whom a man’s lot is cast, will always 


influence and help to form his character, — 


and this truth should never be lost sight of 
by those who are endeavoring to raise and 
improve the lives of others. It may be also 
an encouragement to those whose busy lives 
prevent them from engaging much in defin- 
ite works of philanthrophy. By living 
themselves simply, honestly and purely, by 
keeping their own standards high, their own 
principles firm, and their own hearts sympa- 
thetic, they may exercise a deeper influence 
for good over those with whom they mingle 
than by any set efforts to alter their outward 
actions. He who thus lives will also be able 
to touch the secret springs of character, 


and, through a delicate though unconscious 
power, to arouse dormant desires for good 
by his words as well as by his example. 

It is, however, chiefly in youth that this 
influence upon character can be most effect- 


ive. It is then the desires are most easily 
aroused or quelled ; it is then that they form 
and strengthen. It is well to cultivate in 
children the habit of doing right; it is well 
to educate their reason to see what is right. 
But even above both of these must be placed 
that sympathetic influence upon their wishes 
and affections that shall make them love and 
desire for its own sake the right, the good, 
and the true. When this is done the source 
is purified from which the stream of life 
must flow, and it will flow pure and sweet. 
A child’s actions may be compelled by out- 
ward force or persuaded by transient mo- 
tives ; but when the force ceases or the mo- 
tives lose power, the conduct will spring 
back to its native channel, whatever that 
may be. A well-known writer, who looks 
at moral education from a scientific point of 
view, says: ‘‘If, in place of’ making a 
child understand that this thing is right and 
the other wrong, you make him /ee/ that 
they are so; if you make virtue /oved and 
vice Joathed; if you arouse a noble desire 
and make torpid an inferior one; if you 
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bring into life a previously dormant sen#- 
ment ; if you cause a sympathetic zmpulse to 
get the -better of one that is selfish; if, in 
short, you produce a state of mind to which 
proper behavior is natural, spontaneous, in- 
structive, you do some good. * * * Only 
by repeatedly awakening the appropriate 
emotions can character be changed. Mere 
ideas received by the intellect, meeting no 
response from within, having no roots there, 
are quite inoperative upon conduct, and 
are quickly forgotten upon entering into 
life.”’ 


> 
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VIEWS OF DR. McCOSH. 





HE following remarks of Dr. McCosh, 

President of Princeton College, are in- 

structive and suggestive in the education of 
children : 

Children, at the outset, ought not to be 
sent to school before the age of six years, and 
even then they should not be subjected to a 
severe course of instruction. In getting an 
education, a person should begin with the 
simplest form of study, and gradually develop 
to something better and higher. The lan- 
guages might be studied by children to ad- 
vantage, if care is taken not to impose too 
much on the mind. In my experience, chil- 
dren learn languages more readily than per- 
sons of mature age. I began the study of 
Latin at the age of nine years, and that of 
Greek one year afterward. 

After giving much thought to the subject, 
I am prepared to defend the opinion, that a 
boy should be ready for college at sixteen 
years of age. Students should not apply 
themselves closely to one branch of study to 
the exclusion of all other branches. There 
ought to bea judicious mixture of the various 
branches. The highest aim of an education 
is the cultivation of the mind. A proper 
education could not be exclusively scientific 
or exclusively literary. The question, 
whether religion should be taught, will, 
during the next ten years, be a very keen, 
burning question in American Colleges. I 
believe in respectIng the religious convic- 
tions—or want of convictions—of college 
students, but it is the duty of colleges to 
teach the Christian religion to their scholars, 
and let the latter see what there is in reli- 
gion. No college would be perfect without 
science, no college would be perfect without 
literature, and certainly no college would be 
perfect without religion. 

In the education of women, I would apply 
about the same principles that are applied to 
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men, with the difference that women should 
be taught a little more literature and a little 
less science. 

In reply to the question, ‘Is it not true 
that a large number of persons are unable to 
obtain employment, because their education 
and sensibilities are above the wants of the 
society in which they live?’’ my reply is, 
that I do not know of any case where educa- 
tion has hurt anybody. If a man has good 
health, and is industrious, a good education 
would qualify him for a dozen different 
things, where an ignorant man could only 
do one. Education properly used would en- 
able a person to rise in any sphere of labor. 


_ 
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‘“*NOLI ME TANGERE.”’ 
SUPT. HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 


**rTNOUCH me, if you dare,”’ is a very good 

translation. The boy walks into his 
school-room with a chip on his shoulder, and 
challenges the teacher to knock it off. Of 


course the pupils admire this youthful hero, . 


and the teacher must either submit to his 
insolence, or run the risk of a reprimand by 
the Board, if she touches the chip which is 
the young man’s property. ‘‘The person 
of the pupil is sacred,’’ and the switch which 
our fathers thought an excellent remedy for 
some of the evils to which youthful flesh is 
heir, is now considered ‘‘a relic of barbar- 
ism.’’ But there is another side to this 
picture. 

Provided the school-house stands in the 
neighborhood of a church, and the church 
windows are broken, or the fence whittled 
and defaced, then it is a very different story 
indeed ; but still the poor teacher is blamed. 
This time it is because ‘‘she don’t keep the 
young vandals under control.’’ ‘The old 
Israelites, forced to make brick without 
straw, had an easy task compared with the 
teacher of to-day who is expected to keep 
fifty children in good order without a par- 
ticle of authority to back her. 

What are you going todo about it? You 
can answer that question, Mr. Director. I 
am not able to. In fact, the teacher is 
largely in your power. A director once said 
to a teacher just before the contract was 
signed, ‘‘We expect you will govern your 
school. The school is not a luxury, but an 
expensive necessity. Obedience is abso- 
lutely necessary to its success. Be firm, rea- 
sonable and judicious, and you can depend 
upon our hearty support; but when you find 
you cannot govern the school we hope you 
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will resign. This community cannot afford 
the example of disobedience and disorder 
in their school.”’ 

There was no disturbance in that school, 
no cases of whipping, and the teacher, feel- 
ing that she had the support of those who 
employed her, exacted prompt obedience. 
But the Directors felt that they had the in- 
fluence of the whole community to sustain 
them ; that the whipping of an idle, disobe- 
dient boy would not occasion a lawsuit, and 
that it would not be necessary for them to 
meet in solemn conclave and reprimand the 
a teacher because she laid hands suddenly 
upon some lawless lad. 

I do not wish to appear as an advocate of 
whipping (I avoid the term ‘‘ corporal pun- 
ishment’’ as too indefinite), but about the 
first thing to be taught in juvenile theology 
is the doctrine that ‘‘ there is a God in Is- 
rael.’”? Many an unruly boy is suffering in 
the formation of his character, because the 
faculty that our fathers so well understood, 
of putting the whip ‘‘ where it would do the 
most good’’ is becoming ‘one of the lost 
arts.”’ 

This is an unpopular doctrine and will find 
no favor with the sentimentalism of the day; 
but the public school teachers, many of them, 
know it is true, and are sorry because it is 
too true. Intelligence. 


ee 


PARENTS MAY HELP TEACHERS. 
BY PROF. ENOCH PERRINE. 


S the season approaches when the schools 
are to close for a vacation, there is a 
temptation to suggest to parents some ways 
in which they may be of great help to teach- 
ers, with the hope that, in the opening 
Autumn, they may assist in giving discipline 
and knowledge to their children. Com- 
plaint is sometimes made that the results of 
education are not proportionate to the time, 
money and effort put forth, and surely the 
parent will gladly help, if he be made to 
see that, on his own part, he can become a 
great factor in transmuting the dollars of his 
earnings into the development of his child. 
If it be true that the minds of the young are 
like wax to receive impressions and like 
marble to retain them; if the priest was 
right when he said, ‘‘ You give mea boy 
for the first seven years and I care not who 
has him afterwards,’’ then the burden is 
laid heavily on the parent to give heed 
when his attention is called to the means he 
may use in training his boy or girl. 
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There are at least three kinds of educa- 
tion, that of the home, of the school, and of 
the street, presided over respectively by the 
parent, the teacher, and the loafer. The 
last is too often the most potential ; the first 
can and ought to be; while the second is 
belittled because often the parent does not 
see that the teacher has a fair chance in the 
fight. I cannot charge anything but indif- 
ference upon parents in general; but this 
charge is sufficiently grave, for it is quite 
true, as the ancients believed, that against 
the indifference of the people the gods them- 
selves battle in vain. When the father will, 
he can be a splendid teacher for his child ; 
when the mother will, she’ can make the 
sewing-room or the kitchen eloquent with 
those memories of lessons learned, and of 
problems tried, which every scholar knows 
all about and keeps as his dearest treasure ; 
when father and mother both will, they can 
uphold the hands of the teacher, and the 
three, working together, will make an irre- 
sistible power to leave the world better and 
purer after they have dropped out of the 
struggle. 

When the father of Robert Burns became 
so poor that the lean and hungry soil of 
Mount Oliphant would no longer pay for a 
school teacher, he undertook the education 
of his children, and carried it on at night 
after work-hours were over. Sharp says, 
‘*that under the father’s guidance know- 
ledge was sought for as hid treasure, and 
that on entering the house at meal time some 
one found the whole family seated, each 
with a spoon in one hand and a book in the 
other.’’ The mother of Robert Burns had 
a memory filled with old traditions, songs 
and ballads, and these she constantly told 
or sang to amuse her children. Does any 
one think there is no connection between 
her work and her boy’s—‘‘the greatest 
song-writer that Scotland, perhaps the 
world, has known?’’ Abraham Lincoln 
had two very vivid recollections of his 
mother—in the absence of a clergyman he 
read a portion of the New Testament when 
they buried her in the lone and silent forest, 
and by her help he had spelled out almost 
the whole Bible. There is hardly a State 
paper of his which is not stamped with 
Biblical expressions, made pointed and con- 
cise by the quaint and homely phrases 
which, from the sacred pages, he had learned 
at his mother’s knee. Is there no connec- 
tion between these two facts? 

People hand over their religion to the 
minister and expect him to attend to it for 
them, and there comes a time when they 





are dissatisfied with the result. In much 
the same way they pay the teacher so as not 
to be bothered with the education of their 
children, and the sad day comes when they 
see that not only the interest, but much of 
the principal of the investment is lost. 

In exalting the ability of the parent to 
teach his own child, no blow is struck at 
those whose profession or business or trade, 
as you please to call it, is to teach in the 
schools for money. Every teacher who has 
kept his eyes open knows that his reputa- 
tion for ability to teach increases as the 
parent helps him, and that just in propor- 
tion as the parent is indifferent he is ham- 
pered in his work, the results of. which are 
not at all satisfactory either at school or in 
the home whence the pupil comes. 


-— 
—_ 


A BURST OF FINE WEATHER. 





LITERATURE OF ARBOR DAY—EXTRACTS FROM 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 


NOTED female novelist, in whose chap- 
ters I often found myself quoted when 
my fortunes with the critics were at their 
worst (which is one of the many instances of 
high-mindedness given by her rare and cor- 
dial genius), selected, among others, one of 
the passages in the following lines. Mrs. 
Gore believed them to be an effusion of 
actual enjoyment, called forth by the cir- 
cumstances which they described ; and they 
were so. I was in one of my happiest 
Ralph Esher moments. The publisher was 
propitious, and May had burst forth in all 
its glory, after a bad season. I had just 
seen an apple-tree in the garden filled with 
a swarm of bees ; the return of the blossoms 
suggested a new view of an old human re- 
gret; and while I was in the act of enjoy- 
ing it, a bee came into the room as I have 
described, and put the thoughts into my 
head with which the poem concludes. 
LINES WRITTEN ON A BurST OF FINE WEATHER IN 
May. 

Reader! what soul that loves a verse, can see 

The spring return, nor glow like you and me? 

Hear the quick birds, and see the landscape fill, 

Nor long to utter His harmonious will ? 

Comment. In the last edition of this poem, 
the epithet, I see, which is applied to ‘‘ will’’ 
is ‘‘ melodious.’’ But I feel convinced that 
in the manuscript it was such as I have here 
given it. The allusion is not simply to 
musical harmony, but to harmony with 
nature in general, and with the feeling of 
theseason. The epithet ‘‘ quick’’ is applied 
to birds, because if they have any one pre- 
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vailing characteristic above others, it is that 
of suddenness and shortness in their move- 
ments. 

This more than ever leaps into the veins, 

When spring has been delay’d by winds and rains, 

And coming with a burst, comes like a show, 

Blue all above, and basking green below, 

And all the people culling the sweet prime : 

Then issues forth the bee to clutch the thyme, 

And the bee poet rushes into rhyme. 

That is tossay, as the bee himself rushes in- 
to the flower. And every body knows with 
what fervor the bee does it, and how he 
clutches the thyme, I will not say with his 
legs, for a bee’s legs are as much arms as 
legs; members with which he assists him- 
self in doing a world of fine work—poetiz- 
ing in wax and honey. 

The phrase ‘‘ bee poet ’’ is not taken from 
Plato, though the philosopher has likened 
the poet to the bee ; adding, that he is ‘‘a 
light, a winged, and a sacred thing.’’ The 
bee himself suggested the image, more par- 
ticularly in reference to the season ; for no 
two things are more simultaneously to be 
reckoned upon, than the bee issuing forth 


to the spring flowers, and the poet doing the 
same, either in body or soul. 

The triplet at the end of this passage 
flows out of a certain analogous inability to 
stop shorter, owing to the earnestness and 
accumulating force of the impulse. 


Note, 
also, for a like reason, and from the sense 
of oneness or general impression in the 
midst of variety, the tendency to allitera- 


tion: 

And coming with a durst, comes wlth a show, 

Blue all above, and éasking green below : 

Then issues forth the dee to clutch the thyme, 

And the dee poet rushes into rhyme. 

For lo! no sooner has the cold withdrawn, 

Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn: 

There stood one before my window on a 
green, bright (so to speak) as an emerald, 
with its full new foliage and the cloudless 
sunshine. 

The merry sap has run up in the bowers, 

And burst the windows of the buds in flowers : 
That is to say, as people in-doors run up- 
stairs upon holidays, to look out of window 
at some fine sight, and show their happy 
faces to their friends. 

With song the bosoms of the birds run o’er, 

The cuckoo calls, the swallow’s at the door, 

And apple-trees at noon, with bees alive, 

Burn with the golden chorus of the hive. 

I had just seen the apple-tree beforemen- 
tioned, full of a swarm of bees, and literally 
seeming to burn with them, both in sight 
and sound. ‘There was a look of black and 
burnished gold, thronging and fermenting 
throughout the mass of sunny white blossoms. 
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Now all these sweets, these sounds, the vernal blaze, 

Is but one joy express’d a thousand ways ; 

And honey from the flowers, and songs from birds, 

Are from the poet’s pen his overflowi ing words. 
With this overflowing, the long Alexandrine 
verse is intended to correspond. As to the 
sentiment—the unity and identity of the joy 
—the meaning applied is to be taken lit- 
terally. For nature produces her wonderful 
variety from a few compounds, which the 
more they are analyzed, turn out to have 
identical elements; and as all the senses are 
reducible to the sense of touch, so is it not 
improbable that all feelings which excite 
analogous ideas, not excepting moral feel- 
ings, have some identity in their nature, 
and all other analogous results some identity 
in their cause; birds uttering their songs 
from the same impulse by which poets sing, 
and even the physical sense of sweetness 
imparted by honey not being without a cor- 
responding sameness in the sweetness of 
moral perception. Flowers themselves are 
great and living mysteries, built up of ap- 
parently animated molecules, which seem to 
issue forth in other compound forms at the 
top or climax of the flower, the blossom; 
after which they give birth to new ones, and 
depart. 

Ah, friends! methinks it were a pleasant sphere, 

If, like the trees, we blossom’d every year ; 

If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes 

Return’d in cheeks, and raciness in eyes, 

And all around us, vital to the tips, 

The human orchard laugh’d with cherry lips. 
‘* Raciness’’ in eyes—to keep up the analogy 
with the garden; raciness being the first 
fresh, unadulterated quality of any produc- 
tion, derivable through its root from its 
first principles. For ‘‘ vitality to the tips,” 
observe the carnation at the end of healthy 
fingers (the ‘‘rosy-fingered’’ hands in 
poetry), and the viscous and glistening buds 
at the tips of some boughs in spring ; those, 
for instance, of the horse-chestnut. The 
vowels in the above passage have been toned 
with as great a variety as possible, in order 
to increase the sense of vitality and will. 

Lord, what a burst of merriment and play, 

Fair dames, were that ! and what a first of May! 

So natural is the wish, that bards gone by 

Have left it all in some immortal sigh. 
A sigh seems one of the most evanescent of 
all things, and yet the poet sighs, and we 
hear it forever. 

And yet the winter months were not so well: 

Who would like changing, as the seasons fell ? 

Fade every year ? and stare, midst ghastly friends, 

With falling hairs, and stuck-out fingers’ ends ? 

That is to say, we are better as we are, 
with our simultaneous diversities of young 
and old, of dying and maturing and being 
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born, than if we were all to be young—and 
young only at one and the same time—and 
then old and all dying, without, perhaps, 
even knowing that we were to be renewed. 
At present we hope for immortality when 
old, and have at the same time the pleasure 
of seeing youth and health existing. 

Besides, this tale of youth that comes again, 

Is no more true of apple-trees, than men, 

The Swedish sage, the Newton of the flowers, 

Who first found out those worlds of paramours, 

Tells us that every blossom that we see 

Holds in its walls a separate family ; 

So that a tree is but a sort of stand, 

That holds those filial fairies in its hand ; 

Just as Swift’s giant might have held a bevy 

Of Lilliputian ladies, or a levee. 

Tt is not he that blooms: it is his race, 

Who honor his old arms, and hide his rugged face. 


Naturalists are now agreed on this point. 
The tree itself can never be said to be re- 
newed. After a certain growth, it keeps 
regularly decaying, whatever new blossoms 
it may put forth. It isa father who con- 
tinues to have children, but has no child- 
hood renewed of his own. 
Ye wits and bards, then, pray discern your duty, 
And learn the /astingness of human beauty : 
A new lesson, I conceive, and one for which 
we have yet to be sufficiently thankful. 


Your finest fruit to some two months may reach: 
I’ve known a cheek at forty like a peach. 


Brantome, speaking of Diana of Poitiers, 


9? 


says ‘‘at fifty; ’’ nay, ‘‘at sixty.’’ And it 
is possible to conceive it, knowing how 
long some persons have lived, and what a 
healthy and easy life Diana seems to have 
led. Atall events, the peach will not do to 
compare with the cheek. The cheek shall 
see down forty good generations of peaches, 
besides living and blooming during all their 
long intervals between their autumns. 

But see! the weather calls me. Here’s a bee 

Comes bounding in my room imperiously ; 

And, talking to himself, hastily burns 

About mine ear, and so in heat returns. 
A literal description of the bee before men- 
tioned, who came as if to call me forth, and 
seemed very angry and remonstrative at my 
not obeying him on the instant. 

O little brethren of the fervid soul, 


(the bees to-wit) 

Kissers of flowers, lords of the golden bowl, 

I follow to your fields and tufted books: 
Those were the three lines quoted by Mrs. 
Gore. : 

Winter’s the time to which the poet looks 

For hiving his sweet thoughts, and making honeyed 

books. 

Yes; if he can afford the time, and resist 
the pleasure meanwhile, and has any great 


TALK CORRECTLY. 
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task to contemplate when he sits down to 
work. Otherwise, though he may well pass 
his days in the fields during summer, and be 
content with collecting food for his winter 
ruminations, it is difficult not to feed a little 
as he goes—not to taste the honey which he 
is collecting. 


TALK CORRECTLY. 


ROBABLY there is not an instrument in 

common use, from a pencil to a piano, 
which is used so imperfectly as language. 
You have been well taught here, and most 
of you have been using the English you 
learned for some time since you graduated. 
But if you will let me be plain, I suspect it 
would be safe to offer a gold medal as a prize 
to every young lady here who will not before 
to-morrow night utter some sentence that 
cannot be parsed, will put no singulars and 
plurals into forbidden connections, will 
drop no particles, double no negatives, mix 
no metaphors, tangle no parentheses, begin 
no statement two or three times over with- 
out finishing it, and not once construct a 
proposition after this manner: ‘‘ When a 
person talks like that, they ought to be 
ashamed of it.’’ 

We all repeat and perpetrate conventional 
blunders and hereditary solecisms without 
once applying the study of four or five years 
in syntax and conjugation to our current 
speech. Where is the reform to begin? I say 
emphatically, set about grammatical correct- 
ness first of all. Watch yourself. Criticise 
yourself. Beintolerant with yourself. Get 
some housemate to expose you. Say over 
the thing correctly till the mistake is made 
impossible. It would be no more discredit- 
able to your training to finish a picture out 
of drawing, or to misspell the name of one 
of our territories, or to mistranslate a line 
of Virgil, or to flat in music, than to con- 
found the parts of speech in a morning call. 

Nothing is to be said of slang. If 1 were 
to exhort those who are here on that matter, 
it should be only to forbearance, in that they 
are obliged to hear it from their ill-bred ac- 
quaintances. ‘‘Awful handsome’’ and 
‘‘horrid nice’’ and ‘‘ jolly sunset ’’ and all 
that pitiful dialect coming of weak heads 
and early neglect, we shall have to bear 
with till select and high-toned schools have 
chastened the manners and elevated the 
spirt of the better-conditioned classes ; and 
through them the improved standard will 
work its way outward and downward thro’ 
the public schools and into the homes of the 
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people. Unexpected hyperbole is often 
witty, but nonsense is not, nor are stale rep- 
etitions of nonsense. 

An ill-natured bachelor shamefully re- 
ports that he has entered in his diary a 
thousand scraps of talk of young women 
overheard in streets and houses, of which 
seven hundred and eighty begin with ‘‘ Says 
I’’ or ‘*Says he,’’ and a hundred and 
twenty contain the combinations ‘‘ just 
splendid,’’ ‘‘stuck up,’’ and ‘‘ perfectly 
lovely.’’—Bishop Huntington's Address be- 
Jore the Keble School. 


_ 
~~ 





CHRISTIAN SCHOOLMASTER. 





BY R. H. STONE, 





HE sum of the matter is that Christian 

teachers shouid feel that all true school- 
ing includes, not only the educating of the 
mind, but the instructing of the conscience 
in all truth essential to happiness, both in 
time and eternity. They have the training 
of immortal minds at the age when charac- 
ter is forming, for the difficulty of eradica- 
ting from the conscience that which is sin- 
cerely believed in childhood has passed into 
a proverb. Through a lurking reverence in 
the heart, it will have a secret influence up- 
on the character, in spite, sometimes, of even 
inspiration itself. How important, then, 
that teachers should labor that the pre- 
judices of childhood and of youth should be 
in favor of what is true, beautiful and good. 
Neglect of faithfulness in this matter may 
be followed, sometimes, by most’ tremen- 
dous results, affecting the weal or woe of 
nations for generations to come. 

When teachers sincerely believe anything, 
there are many ways in which their convic- 
tions can be so commended to the receptive 
consciences of the young as to have a radi- 
cal influence upon the character for all time, 
and possibly for eternity. The exuberance 
of early life may conceal it, even from them- 
selves ; but it will be felt when the test of 
character comes. In the manner in which 
this should be done, each teacher can be 
wholly original, and be guided by circum- 
stances. Such instruction does not neces- 
sarily imply formal religious or moral dis- 
courses, or stated religious services in the 
schoolroom. When teachers’ hearts are in 
the work it is an easy matter to find oppor- 
tunities in the routine of intellectual train- 
ing, to impress upon the minds of their 
pupils that every act containing a moral 
quality has, by the unalterable law of God, 





the germ of its own reward in itself; that 
true happiness will certainly be the fruit of 
a good life, and certain misery the end of a 
bad one; and that the fear and service of 
God is the only safe path in which to walk, 
and the only way to real happiness and en- 
during honor. 

All true. instruction of the conscience 
must contain such explanations of the attri- 
butes of God and of our relations to him as 
will leave the impression that it is a duty 
and a privilege to love and serve him, as 
well as good policy todoso. Cold morality 
enlightens, but it does not make men con- 
scientious, and it would be a crime to leave 
the impression that religion is merely a sys- 
tem of police. From history, from obser- 
vation, and from the Bible, illustrations of 
all moral and religious truth can easily be 
intwined with the regular studies when the 
teacher makes it an aim. It would be well, 
also, for teachers to be good judges of com- 
mon law based upon principles of justice, 
veracity and honor, for they will sometimes 
have to decide questions which would al- 
most puzzle an average English judge of the 
olden time. 

Correct decisions in such cases cannot fail 
to have a good effect upon the minds and 
consciences of children,'and may have im- 
portant influence upon their conduct when 
they come to hold responsible positions. 
Such positions many of them must fill. In 
less than a quarter of a century they will be 
found in almost every station and in almost 
every calling, and scattered over the whole 
earth. I pity the Christian schoolmaster 
who cannot then remember that he has at 
any time tried to impress upon their con- 
sciences the good‘ knowledge of God, and 
who does not sometimes pray for those 
whom he has tried to train for the battle of 
life. All honor to the men and women who 
are elevating the race by promoting civiliza- 
tion, culture and true science. For them, 
rather than for the blood-stained conqueror, 
should be the crown of triumph and the en- 
during mausoleum. Religious Herald. 


<< 
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WHEN Day has shut his prying eye 
Within his chamber of the west, 

And neither moon nor stars are nigh, 
And listening winds are laid to rest, 
And tell tale birds brood on the nest, 

Glad Earth looks up to happy Sky 

To tell his love ere it be night. 

He whispers low beneath his breath, 
And sweet and secret things he saith, 

Till—lo ! she blushes with delight. 

A. G. Canfield. 

















CLASSICAL STUDIES 





FROM AN ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT NELLES, OF 
THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 





T the revival of learning, as some one 

has said, ‘‘ Greece arose from the grave 
with the New Testament in her hands.’’ 
This picture of Greece with the New Tes- 
tament in her hands, may be taken, by an 
enlarged interpretation, as an appropriate 
sympol of a true university. Greece—that 
is, science, literature, philosophy, and art ; 
in a word, all human culture on its secular 
side. The New Testament—that is, the 
the Christian religion; human development 
and perfection on its spiritual or divine side. 
Both taken together are essential to a well- 
rounded type of education, as both are es- 
sential to individual and national welfare. It 
is one of the glories of Christianity that it 
can stand unabashed and unshaken in the 
presence of all forms of scholarly research, 
and make them all tributary to its progress; 
and it is one of the great facts in the history 
of the universities that they have always 
recognized Christianity as an indispensable 
factor in the work of education. 

The extension of university work arises 
chiefly from the progress of the physical 
sciences ; but we have to remember that the 
newer sciences, or departments of science, 
have not rendered obsolete or useless the old 
academic studies, although they have de- 
prived the latter of the monopoly which 
they once enjoyed. We have to provide for 
the ancient as well as the modern. Even 
the old classical and metaphysical depart- 
ments are far from being stationary, but in- 
volve both new lines arfd new methods of 
research. I have no need to set up any 
special defence of classical studies as against 
modern science and literature. There is 
no proper opposition between the two forms 
of discipline, and no occasion for exalting 
the one at the expense of the other; but 
when the popular sentiment runs strongly in 
one direction, as it now appears to do, it is 
perhaps as well for us to insist a little more 
on that which is in danger of being unduly 
displaced. We may, indeed, value too 
highly the study of ancient literature, but 
we may also over-estimate, or mistakenly 
estimate, the value of physical science. 
True culture is not one-sided, but many- 
sided, consisting as Butler says of human 
nature, ‘‘not of some one thing alone, but 
of many other things besides.’’ The pop- 
ular current of to-day will, in all probability, 
soon go rebounding in the opposite direc- 
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tion, according to that salutary law of action 
and reaction which governs the river of 
human progress, as well as other flowing 
streams. And when men tell us that it is 
better to study nature than literature, as the 
works of God are nobler than the works of 
man, we can but use the decisive argument 
which I once heard employed by Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, and say, in reply, that man 
is also one of the works of God, and the 
highest one known to us, and that the study 
of man requires the study of his language 
and literature, and, among others, the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece. 

It is noteworthy to find the following lan- 
guage used by Todhunter, whose specialty 
is not Greek but mathematics :—‘‘ A decline 
in the state of Greek scholarship implies 
more than the failure of esteem for the 
most valuable and influential of all lan- 
guages; it involves with it a gradual but 
certain decay of general culture, the sacri- 
fice of learning to science, the neglect of 
the history of man and of thought for the 
sake of facts relating to the external world.’’ 
We may, indeed, deny that Greece fully 
represents the varied wealth of modern 
learning, but we cannot deny that Greece 
gave the first great impulse out of which all 
modern culture has sprung, and beyond 
which, in some forms of excellence, no ad- 
vancement has since been made. ‘‘ Earth,”’ 
says Emerson, ‘‘still wears the Parthenon as 
the best gem upon her zone.’’ ° For many 
minds of the highest order, Homeric studies 
and Homeric inspiration have lost none of 
their interest and power. All philosophy, 
according to a great modern metaphysician, 
is but Plato rightly interpreted, and the 
most eminent French moralist of our day 
announces himself as the disciple and ex- 
pounder of Aristotle. What is good in 
these ancient writings agrees with the Gos- 
pel, and therefore confirms it ; what is false 
or defective shows the need of the Gospel, 
and therefore confirms it in another way. 

The spirit of the olden time, whether from 
the plains of Marathon or the halls of the 
Academy, still runs through the generations 
of men and ‘‘enriches the blood of the 
world.’’ There is no break, and except by 
a return of barbarism, there can be none, 
in the continuity of the world’s intellectual 
life. Men may come and men may go, but 
this goes on forever. The stream as it 
sweeps down the ages, may receive new 
contributions, but it will never forget or lose 
sympathy with the primal waters upon the 
far-off mountain side. 

More and more, and in all departments of 
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learning, men are employing the historical 
method as an instrument of progress, run- 
ning backward that they may the better leap 
forward. Not satisfied with the ordinary 
records of history, they are turning with 
growing interest to the obscure relics of pre- 
historic times, the ruins of ancient cities, 
and the customs and traditions of savage 
tribes, seeking everywhere to find the human 
footprints on the sands of time—now in the 
wilds of America, now in the dark conti- 


nent of Africa, and now ‘ where the gor-: 


geous East showers on her kings barbaric 
pearls and gold.”’ 

The history of thought, not less than 
other forms of history, still returns upon us, 
again and again, under new points of view, 
and with larger revelations; but the history 
of thought proper begins with Greece, and 
it can no more dissever itself from that 
mother-wit of all the schools, than the child 
can cease to feel the hereditary bias of nat- 
ural parentage. Back to Kant is the urgent 
cry lately set up among modern metaphysi- 
cians ; back to Platg is acry equally urgent ; 
if indeed it has ever been possible to get 
wholly away from either the one or the 
other. Nor is it merely with a view to 
what some would call barren speculation 
that men counsel thus, for our eminent and 
orthodox theologians use the same language. 
It is in the interests of religion that Prof. 
Flint and others speak, when they tell us to 
seek in Plato an antidote against this mod- 
ern monstrosity of pessimism, that most 
melancholy of phases of human thought, 

Whose cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go. 

By a diligent study of these grand old 
masters, with their ‘‘ enduring majesties of 
light,’? we are enabled to counterpoise a 
narrow, materialistic empiricism, which, in 
an age like ours, inclines to a kind of usurp- 
ation in the kingdom of knowledge. The 
discoveries of natural science seem to reach 
the masses sooner, and more beneficially, 
than philosophic speculations; but, sooner 
or later, they both alike travel down into 
the hearts and homes of the people, inter- 
penetrating each other for good, and some- 
times, as in our day, contending in their 
encounter for the mastery, like the fresh 
waters and the salt where a great river 
meets the rising tide of the sea. All honor 
to those teachers of physical science who 
are doing such wonderful things for the pro- 
motion of human comfort, and for what 
Bacon terms ‘‘ the relief of man’s estate ;’’ 
but equal honor to those interpreters of the 





spiritual order, who reveal to us the eternal 
realities behind the shadows of time; who 
teach us to remember that man does not 
live by bread alone, and that Lazarus in 
his rags feeding upon crumbs may be nearer 
to God than Dives in his palace, though 
clothed in fine linen and faring sumptuously 
every day. 

But no regard for the old system of acad- 
emic drill can blind our eyes to the fact that 
the educational problem and university work 
have undergone an immense transformation. 
The physical and so-called practical sciences 
have come to the front with multiplied 
claims and attractions that cannot be re- 
sisted, and should not be resisted. They 
combine with those historical researches to 
which I have already referred; they give 
new and fruitful lessons in the laws of health, 
the origin, the prevention, and the cure of 
disease, including many ills of a moral kind; 
they seek to rebuild the institutions of soci- 
ety; they assert themselves effectively in 
the several provinces of moral and religious 
truth ; they throw floods of light, and some- 
times very perplexing cross-lights, upon the 
works and ways-of God ; and they have be- 
come a necessary study, if not for all Chris- 
tian ministers, most certainly for all Chris- 
tian churches, and especially for those 
Christian scholars who are called upon to 
vindicate the claims of our holy religion. 
Every university worthy of the name must 
not only furnish instruction in what is 
known of these sciences, bnt should, if pos- 
sible, make provision for original investiga- 
tions. And beyond all these, we must add 
such supjects as comparative philology and 
comparative religion, together with the 
study of what Macaulay calls the most 
splendid and the most durable of the many 
glories of England, our own magnificent 
English literature, now taking a new and 
well-deserved position in the curriculum of 
every university. 

Thus, then, between the ancient learning 
and the modern learning, the physical sci- 
ences and the moral sciences, with the in- 
numerable sub-divisions of these, and with 
other forms of inquiry seeking to determine 
and reconcile the relations of these prov- 
inces to each other, the range of university 
work widens and stretches out towards illim- 
itable fields of study. The ever-enlarging 
proportions of the modern university call 
for funds and appliances commensurate 
with the variety and extent of the work to 
be done. It may be said that young men 
at college do not need to cover all this 
wide field of study, and are in fact not able 
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to do so. This fact rather increases than 
lessens the difficulty, for it necessitates many 
special courses of study, and therefore an 
increased number of teachers, together with 
a greater variety of buildings, libraries, col- 
lections, and other appliances. 

We may hold different views as to the 
wisdom of so much specialization, and of 
making room for such a range of elective 
and optional work, but the necessity is 
forced upon us. We cannot prevent the 
growth of science and literature, even if we 
would; and as no student can master all 
subjects within an under-graduate, or even 
a post-graduate curriculum, we are com- 
pelled to allow a division of labor. In the 
days of Methuselah, it cou'd have been dif- 
ferent. Then men lived a thousand years, 
and had ample time to cover a full symmet- 
rical course of all known forms of learning. 
Four years could then have been given to 
the ancient languages, four to the modern 
languages, four to the natural sciences, and 
four to metaphysics, and so on for about 
fifty years of college life; and a graduate, 
even at that age, would have counted for a 
boy. But there is no possible mathematical 
formula for crowding our modern encyclo- 
pedia into the contracted space of a post- 
diluvian curriculum. Canada Ed. Weekly. 


<< 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 








BY SUPT. H. S. JONES. 


RITTEN examinations as a method in 
W education have not been long enough 
in our schools to be called ‘‘old.’’ The 
introduction of writing into the lower 


grades, soon made it very easy for writing “ 


to take a place as a /oo/ in lesson work ; 
and teachers have not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of this new power of ready expres- 
sion which followed as a result of teaching 
young children to write with considerable 
ease and rapidity, as shown in “spelling ex- 
ercises,’’ ‘‘ specimen work,’’ and in “ ex- 
amination work,’’ prepared for exhibition 
and the test of classes. 

This ‘‘ work’’ is an object ; it can be seen, 
handled and admired by friends and loving 
parents, and more, it can be ‘‘filed’’ for 
reference in the sacred keeping of the Su- 
perintendent or Board of Education. 

It is not at all surprising that the written 
word has in large measure supplemented in 
many lessons and test exercises its evan- 
escent brother, the spoken word ; for when 
brought to the front to do service, it seemed 
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to fill almost to perfection ‘‘a long-felt 
want,’’ and was pressed to do duty in every 
direction, too often silencing the tongue 
when it should have spoken. 

Those who are wedded to written exami- 
nations, make a strong point of the neces- 
sity of applying the same test to every mem- 
ber of a class. If children were as much 
alike as so many shot, or the methods of 
teaching had become crystallized into for- 
mal mechanism, the position would hold 
good. Join with the written test, the oral 
test, and you have an examination that is not 
in the least one-sided. 

Written examinations have been the right 
arm of a good deal of modern school work, 
and oral tests have been the left arm in a 
sling. The art of skillful questioning has 
not been improved by the large use of writ- 
ing. There would have been no Socrates 
as we know him, had he waited for the 
stylus to answer his questions. Let written 
examinations be at the front in our methods, 
not as the right arm, but as the left arm well 
trained and strong: let oral tests be the 
right arm of power and ready execution. 

The glory of the old-time oral examina- 
tions, has for a season been eclipsed by its 
rival, but soon the glowing face of the earn- 
est pupil under the ordeal of sharp, search- 
ing questions, will be a common sight in 
many a school-room that has suffered from 
the over-use of a method because it isa good 
one. 


> 
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INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE. 








HAVE just returned from a delightful 

trip through the Cumberland Valley. 
One of its most pleasant features was a visit 
to the Indian training school at Carlisle, 
which is beautifully located on the grounds 
of the old arsenal, about half a mile from the 
town. This institution was established in 
1879, and although only six years have 
passed, it has afforded instruction to 767 
children; 522 boys and 245 girls. The 
present number in the institution is 455, and 
represents 37 different tribes, each speaking 
its own peculiar dialect. The pupils vary in 
ages from eight to twenty-one years. Two 
hundred and seventy-nine of these Indian 
youths have been returned to their homes in ~ 
the territories, and have generally done well, 
and some of them are exerting a good influ- 
ence in helping to civilize and Christianize 
the different tribes. One hundred and fifty 
are working as farm hands and household 
servants in the immediate neighborhood of 
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the school, and from all accounts are doing 
well. 

The superintendent, Col. B. H. Pratt, is 
an officer of the regular army, and has seen 
much service on the plains. Frequent con- 
tact with the Indians convinced him that 
their improvement as a race could best be 
accomplished by removing the children toa 
place remote from the frontier, where they 
could be surrounded wholly by civilizing in- 
fluences. He impressed his views upon the 
Interior Department, which determined to 
utilize for the experiment, the barracks at 
Carlisle, that had been vacant since the 
transfer of the cavalry depot to St. Louis in 
1872. The main idea of the school is to 
civilize the Indian by teaching him how to 
work, and after he has learned to earn his 
own livelihood, to place him where he will 
not be exposed to the tribal influence, which 
tends to reduce him once more to the status 
of the savage, but with English-speaking 
families, so that he may become more pro- 
ficient and settled in the habits and customs 
of the white man. The course of instruction 
is so designed as to give the pupils a fair 
common school education, and to fit them 
for some special handicraft. The boys are 
instructed in agricultural labor on the farm 
belonging to the school, and according to 
their inclinations are taught the trades of 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, the wheel- 
wright, the tailor, the tinner and the shoe- 
maker. An excellent wagon is made here 
by the Indian youths, which is especially 
adapted for frontier service. 

The pupils spend one-half of the day in 
manual labor, the other portion in the school 
room, where their progress is truly remark- 
able, as they show great aptitude in reading, 
writing and in the use of the blackboard. 
The Indians are noted for close attention to 
their work, not trifling their time away over 
frivolous objects, but having a determination 
to succeed ; their great ambition being to 
learn to do things right, so that they may 
carry civilization to their people. 

A very creditable little paper called the 
Morning Star is edited and printed by the 
pupils, and serves not only to interest and 
amuse them, but also to instruct. 

The school is divided into different classes 
and is taught by ladies. ‘The English lan- 
guage is spoken exclusively, and it is aston- 
ishing with what quickness these little sav- 
ages acquire it. Of course their English is 
far from perfect, but their thoughts and 
sentiments are very creditable, and consid- 
ering that these children are taken from a 
state of barbarism, the rapid progress they 





make in their studies, and the great docility 


with which they learn to obey the rules of 


the institution is certainly very remarkable 
and gratifying. 

The sewing school is another very inter- 
esting department ; here the girls are taught 
to cut and make family garments, and man- 
ifest a great fondness for the work. Some 
of the lady teachers remarked to me that 
these girls learn as quickly and readily as 
any other girls of their age, and that they 
would as soon teach them as our more 
enlightened white children. During the 
year 1883, they made up in this department 
about six thousand different pieces of cloth- 
ing. In the laundry from five to six girls 
are kept employed, and wash and iron about 
one thousand pieces. per week. 

The institution is under the most excel- 
lent discipline and management, and al- 
though it has been over six years since the 
establishment of the school, not a single 
boy or girl ever made an attempt to run 
away, and not one has ever been arrested or 
taken to the jail. They are quiet and 
peaceable, attending strictly to their own 
business, avoiding those little squabbles on 
the street into which so many of our more 
enlightened students are betrayed, for in 
many of our colleges it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for the students to get into 
trouble, whith in some instances has led to 
their being arrested. The farmers and those 
living in the neighborhood of this school, 
speak in the most commendable terms of the 
behavior of the pupils, who they say never 
annoy them in any way. 

The Indians are also instructed in the 
Christian religion. Sunday-school and 
church ‘services are regularly held every 
Sunday. Some of the larger scholars attend 
Sunday-schools connected with the various 
Christian churches in Carlisle, and about 80 
of them are regular communicant members. 

From my visits, both to this school and 
the one at Hampton, Va., I should judge 
that the great key-note to the problem of 
dealing with the Indians has been struck, 
and that is, that educational and manual 
training is a greater civilizing power than the 
sword, and if the Government would appro- 
priate a sufficient sum of money to establish 
from twenty to thirty of these manual train- 
ing schools in different parts of the country, 
in twenty-five years from now we would not 
have the expense of placing these Indians on 
reservations, feeding and supporting them, 
but would make them feel like independent 
citizens, anxious and willing to work for 
their own support. Any one who would 
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spend a day at this school or the one at 
Hampton, under General Armstrong, and 
become acquainted, with the work these in- 
stitutions are doing, and the facility with 
which these Indians acquire our language 
and habits of industry, would be fully con- 
vinced that educating their heads, hands 
and hearts is the best solution to the im- 
portant problem of civilizing the Indian. 
Reformed Messenger. 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 





HE most prominent figure in the world’s 
history of the last few weeks has un- 
doubtedly been Mr. Gladstone. All civil- 
ized nations are doing him honor, not be- 
cause of any certainty as to the success of his 
effort, but because of the moral courage and 
noble purpose of his endeavor. Under the 
circumstances it is interesting to know some- 
thing about Mrs Gladstone. The following 
article is by Eleanor Kirk, in Demorest?’s 
Magazine: 

It is doubtful if any woman has ever lived a 
more useful life than the wife of the premier of 
Great Britain. Mrs. Gladstone was born in 
1812, but to this day has energy sufficient to en- 
able her to live up to the spirit of the motto 
selected by her when only a girl: “If you want 
a thing well done, do it yourself.” 

Her father, Sir Richard Glynne, Bart., of 
Hawarden Castle, was in the habit of saying 
that even as a child this pet daughter seemed 
always planning to make things easier for her 
nurses, and, as soon as she could walk, evinced 
a remarkable talent for leadership. This last 
might be said of the majority of little folks who 
are resolute in carrying their points. But sub- 
sequent events proved that the baronet’s im- 
pression of this child was the correct one. 

Mrs. Gladstone, while always in perfect sym- 
pathy with her husband in his political career, 
and ever ready to be of service, has been more 
interested in raising the moral and social condi- 
tion of the people by whom she is surrounded 
than in anything else. An American lady who 
has had the pleasure of Mrs. Gladstone’s ac- 
quaintance, says that she cannot understand 
how it is possible for one brain and one pair of 
hands to accomplish so much. For years 
she has not only encouraged horticulture and 
floriculture among the cottagers in her neighbor- 
hood, but has personally assisted in the selec- 
tion of plants and the laying out of plats. She 
has an abundance of that very necessary qual- 
ity, tact, and in argument she is quite as logcal 
as her husband, and this is high praise indeed. 
During a prolonged interview with a particu- 
larly combative and unreasoning woman on one 
occasion, her husband is said to have remarked: 
“Well, now, this is rather unprecedented, you 
know. My wife usually talks over the most 
pertinacious of them in less time than this, But 
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she'll beat,” he added laughingly, “for she 
never fails.”’ 

Mrs. Gladstone is always delighted to know 
of the existence of domestic talent among her 
friends. In this respect she is herself rarely 
gifted. One evening, having been entertained 
by some excellent violin playing by one of her 
guests, a young lady from an aristocratic Lon- 
don family, the conversation turned upon the 
subject of likes and dislikes. 

“Is there anything you care more about than 
your Stradivarius ?”’ Mrs. Gladstone inquired of 
the talented musician. The young lady colored 
a little, and replied that the study of that instru- 
ment was not an absorbing passion with her. 

‘Perhaps you have artistic talent,” the hostess 
kindly suggested. 

“Indeed, I have not,” her companion re- 
sponded. ‘‘ But, Mrs. Gladstone, I love to cook. 
I really believe I could make a chef if I had 
the opportunity to practice.” 

“ But I don’t understand why that should be 
be lacking,” said the wife of the Premier. 

“If I had another pair of hands to cook with 
and hide, perhaps mamma would be willing,” 
the young lady explained laughingly, ‘but as 
it is there is really no hope.”’ 

‘‘Too bad,’’ said Mrs. Gladstone, ‘‘ when there 
are so few cooks in the world; and, beside, it is 
really lamentable to let any talent run to waste.” 

In the selection of her friends this lady is 
never influenced by the accidents of birth, 
wealth, or social position. Her two require- 
ments are moral worth and brains, and this ex- 
plains why more than at almost any other of 
England's great houses the doors of this hospit- 
able establishment have been open to profes- 
sional people. 

During the Lancashire cotton famine, which 
began in 1862, Mrs. Gladstone worked night 
and day to alleviate, as far as possible, the ter- 
rible misery that prevailed. Among other things 
she sent for fifty men from this locality to come 
up to Hawarden and make new paths and roads. 
Many brought their families, and to the others 
an advance of pay was given, to be sent to the 
suffering at home. Could anything have been 
devised-more humane and more practical than 
this ? 

Two or three of these men were reported as 
insubordinate by the overseer, and she was in- 
formed that they would have to be discharged. 

“That would be bad enough at any time,” 
this.humane lady replied, thoughtfully, ‘ but at 
such a time as the present it must be prevented 
if possible,” 

“‘ But everything has been done that can be,” 
the overseer replied. 

“You forget that I have not spoken to them 
yet,” Mrs. Gladstone replied, with dignity and 
determination. She did speak to them, and 
they were retained, doing as well as the other 
men the work assigned them for all the rest of 
the time. 

This lady founded an industrial school for 
boys, and an orphans’ home at Clapham, for the 
children of parents who died of cholera during 
the awful epidemic in 1866. This afterwards be- 
came a home for incurables. Mrs. Gladstone’s 
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social, educational and charitable projects have 
always had every possible aid from her hus- 
band, who is more proud of his wife than of 
anything else in the world, not excepting his 
own honorable and brilliant career. 

An effort was made a few years ago by a few 
of Mrs. Gladstone’s friends who did not think 
favorably of the management of some scheme 
she had in hand, to talk her husband over to 
their views, and, through him to influence the 
chief mover to another course of action. Mr. 
Gladstone listened intently, and then said, with 


that imperturbable good nature which has al- - 


ways distinguished him: 

** Well, the fact is I have never yet meddled 
with my wife’s affairs, or ever advised a differ- 
ent course from the one she had marked out, 
and after all these years I should hesitate about 
establishing such a precedent. If events were 
not in the habit of justifying her wisdom, I might 
entertain the idea. But I really believe it would 
be as well to let her gang her ain gait.”” 

“Oh, if I could only do something for you,”’ 
a poor singer, to whom Mrs. Gladstone had been 
able to render a great service, once exclaimed. 

“That is easy, my dear,’’ the lady responded. 

“‘ Easy for te to be of service to you ?”’ the 
woman exclaimed, the grateful tears flowing 
down her cheeks. 

“Yes, by doing something for somebody else. 
A kind word, a bit of practical advice, a help- 
ing hand—even if there isn’t much in it,’’ Mrs. 
Gladstone replied, with a smile, ‘ will always do 
something for me. And more than that, my 
child, it will be doing something for yourself, 
and something for God.”’ 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of one 
of Mrs. Gladstone’s most sincere admirers : 

*. What a pity this wonderful woman was born 
so early as 1812, and yet what could the world 
have done without her ?” 
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TEMPERANCE IN DRINK. 





GOOD TEMPERANCE STORY. 





E fear the hotel clerks who would do as 
\ this one did are not in the majority. 
The witty thoughtfulness of the act here de- 
scribed entitles the doer to be called more 
than ‘‘ gentlemanly.”’ 

About a year ago, eight or ten lumbermen 
went into a hotel in one of our Western 
cities and engaged a private parlor. They 
were jolly, well-to-do fellows, and met to 
settle up a year’s business over a social glass, 
having had a successful speculation together. 
Summoning the gentlemanly clerk of the 
house, they ordered him to bring in the 
choicest liquor to be obtained,—*‘ nothing 
but the purest and finest article.’’ 

The table was spread, glasses brought out, 
and mirth and jollity prevailed. Presently 
in came the clerk with a silver pitcher of 
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ice-water, and, as he filled each goblet with 
quiet dignity and not a smile on his coun- 
tenance, he remarked, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have 
done the best I could to obey your order, 
and here is the purest article to be found in 
the United States.’’ They were equal to 
the occasion. Not a word was said till each 
had his glass before him, filled with the 
sparkling fluid. Almost simultaneously they 
all raised their glasses, and pledging each 
other’s health, made the additional one of 
promising not to drink anything stronger 
for the year to come. Nearly twelve months 
have passed, and they have been loyal to 
their vow. May we not hope that the pledge 
may be renewed for life ? 
MR. GREELEY AND THE BRANDY. 


The following amusing anecdote is related 
of the late Mr. Greeley, who is known to 
have been throughout his life a staunch ad- 
vocate of temperance : 

Through all his electioneering campaign 
he sat at public dinners and suppers where 
wine and spirits flowed freely, but he never 
passed the bottle or touched the liquor him- 
self. The waiters who knew his temperance 
principles were puzzled what to do when 
they came to the row of glasses fronting his 
plate. Usually they were directed by a look 
or gesture of the master of the ceremonies 
to pass by him in silence, but on one occa- 
sion an Irish waiter would not abide such an 
apparent breach of hospitality. 

‘¢ Hadn’t ye bether take something, sir, to 
get up an appetite like, after your long ride, 
sir?’’ the hospitable Hibernian whispered 
to the startled sage. ‘‘A little brandy and 
wather wad do ye good,—it wad, upon me 
sowl, sir.’’ 

The heartiness of the appeal touched the 
philosopher. He recognized the ring of true 
hospitality in its tones, and his heart re- 
lented at the idea of depressing such sterling 
virtue by a continued refusal. 

‘¢ Brandy and water?’’ said he. ‘* Well, 
Pat, I’ll take half that to oblige you. Give 
me the water, and let some one else have the 
brandy.”’ 

‘€yOU TEMPTED ME.’’ 


A religious lady at Edinburgh was sent to 
visit a woman who was dying in consequence 
of disease brought on by habits of intemper- 
ance. The woman had formerly been in 
the habit of washing in the lady’s family, 
and when she came to the dying woman she 
remonstrated with her on the folly and wick- 
edness of her conduct, in giving way to so 
dreadful a sin as intemperance. The dying 
woman said: 
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‘*You have been the author of my intem- 
perance.”’ 

‘¢ What did you say?’’ exclaimed the lady, 
with pious horror. ‘‘I the author of your 
, intemperance ?”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am; I never drank whiskey 
until I came to wash in your family. You 
gave me some, saying it would do me good. 
I felt invigorated, and you gave me some 
more. When I was at other houses, not so 
hospitable as yours, I purchased a little, and 
by-and-by I found my way to the dram- 
shop, thinking a little stimulant was neces- 
sary to carry me through my hard work. 
And so by degrees I became what you now 
see me.”’ 


‘* WILL YOU TAKE THE RESPONSIBILITY ?”’ 


Even the worst of men would shrink from 
tempting a fellow-being to his ruin if the 
consequences involved themselves also ; and 
few would risk it if met at the moment by 
the full knowledge of what they were doing. 

A young man in Virginia had been sadly 
intemperate. He was a man of great talents, 
fascination, and power, but he had a pas- 
sion for brandy which nothing could con- 
trol. Often in his walks a friend remon- 
strated with him, but in vain; as often in 
turn would he urge his friend to take the 
social glass in vain. On one occasion the 
latter agreed to yield to him; and as they 
walked up to the bar together, the barkeeper 
said : 

‘* Gentlemen, what will you have?’’ 

‘« Wine, sir,’’ was the reply. 

The glasses were filled, and the friends 
stood ready to pledge each other in renewed 
and constant friendship, when the young 
man paused and said to his intemperate 
friend : 

‘‘ Now, if I drink this glass and become a 
drunkard, will you take the responsibility ?”’ 

The drunkard looked at him with severity 
and said: 

‘«Set down that glass !’ 

It was set down, and the two walked away 
without saying a word. 


9 
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AN AWAKENED CONSCIENCE. 


Of all the terrible curses that have de- 
stroyed humanity, intemperance is the most 
fearful. 

A young man entered the bar-room of a 
village tavern and called for a drink. 
‘*No,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ you have had 
delirium tremens once, and I cannot sell 
you any more.’’ 

He stepped aside to make room for a 
couple of young men who had just entered, 
and the landlord waited upon them very 
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politely. The other had stood by, silent 
and sullen, and when they had finished he 
walked up to the landlord, and thus ad- 
dressed him: 

‘«Six years ago, at their age, I stood 
where those young men are now,—I was a 
man with fair prospects. Now, at the age 
of twenty-eight, I am a wreck, body and 
mind. You led me to drink. In this room 
I formed the habit that has been my ruin. 
Now sell me a few glasses more, and your 
work will be done! I shall soon be out of 
the way ; there is no hope for me. But they 
can be saved. Do not sell it to them. Sell 
to me and let me die, and the world will be 
rid of me; but for Heaven’s sake sell no more 
to them !’’ 

The landlord listened, pale and trembling. 
Setting down his decanter, he exclaimed: 
‘God help me! this is the last drop I will 
ever sell to any one!’’ And he kept his 
word. 


allie 
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ALUMINUM.* 








THE METAL OF THE FUTURE. 





RON is the basis of our civilization, 
Without it we should have miserably 
tailed to reach our present exalted station, 
and the earth would scarcely maintain its 
population. Should it for a moment for- 
get its cunning and lose its power, earth- 
quake shocks or the wreck of matter could 
not be more disastrous. However axiomatic 
may be everything that can be said of this 
wonderful metal, it is undoubtedly certain 
that it must give way toa metal that has 
still greater proportions and vaster possibili- 
ties. Strange and startling as may seem the 
assertion, yet I believe it nevertheless to be 
true, that we are approaching the period, if 
not already standing upon the threshold of 
the day, when this magical element will be 
radically supplanted, and when this valuable 
mineral will be as completely superseded as 
the stone of the Aborigines. 

The coming metal, then, to which our 
reference is made, is aluminum, the most 
abundant metal in the earth’s crust. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the constituents of 
the earth’s centre, whether they be molten 
or gaseous, more or less dense as the case 
may be, as we approach it, and confining 
ourselves to the only practical phase of the 
subject—the crust, we find that aluminum is 





* Extract from an address delivered by President 
J. A. Price, before the meeting of the Scranton, Pa., 
Board of Trade. 
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beyond question the most abundant and the 
most useful of all metallic substances. 

It is the metallic basis of mica, feldspar, 
slate and clay. Professor Dana says: 
‘**Nearly all the rocks, except limestones 
and many sandstones, are literally ore-beds 
of the metal aluminum.’’ It appears in the 
gem, assuming a blue in the sapphire, green 
in the emerald, yellow in the topaz, red in 
the ruby, brown in the emery, and so on to 
the white, gray, blue, and black of the slates 
andclays. It has been dubbed ‘‘ clay metal’’ 
and ‘‘silver made from clay;’’ also, when 
mixed with any considerable quantity of 
carbon, becoming grayish or bluish-black, 
**alum-slate.’’ 

This metal in color is white, and next in 
lustre to silver. It has never been found in 
a pure state, but is known to exist in com- 
bination with nearly two hundred different 
minerals. Corundum and pure emery are 
ores that are very rich in aluminum, con- 
taining about fifty-four per cent. The spe- 
cific gravity is but two and one-half times 
that of water; it is lighter than glass, or as 
light as chalk, being only one-third the 
weight of iron, and one-fourth the weight of 
silver; it is as malleable as gold, tenacious 
as iron, and harder than steel, being next to 
the diamond. Thus it is capable of the 
widest variety of uses, being soft when duc- 
tility, fibrous when tenacity, and crystal- 
line when hardness is required. Its variety 
of transformations is something wonderful. 
Meeting iron, or even iron at its best in the 
form of steel, in the same field, it easily van- 
quishes at every point. It meltsat 1300° F., 
or at least 600 degrees below the melting 
point of iron, and it neither oxidizes in the 
atmosphere nor tarnishes in contact with 
gases. The enumeration of the properties 
of aluminum is as enchanting as the scenes 
ofa fairytale * * * 

The art of obtaining the metal since the 
period under consideration, has progressed 
steadily by one process after another, con- 
stantly increasing in powers of productivity 
and reducing the cost. The price of the 
metal may be said to have come within the 
reach of the manufacturing arts already. 

A present glance at the uses and possibili- 
ties of this wonderful metal, its application 
and its varying quality, may not be out of 
place. Its capacity to resist oxidation or 
rust fit it most eminently for all household 
and cooking utensils, while its color trans- 
forms the dark-visaged, disagreeable array 
of pots, pans, and kitchen implements into 
things of comparative beauty. As a metal 


it surpasses copper, brass and tin, in being 
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tasteless and odorless, besides being stronger 
than either. 

It has, as we have seen, bulk without 
weight, and consequently may be available 
in the construction of furniture and house 
fittings, as well as in the multitudinous re- 
quirements of architecture. The building 
art will experience a rapid and radical change 
when this material enters as a component 
material, for there will be possibilities such 
as are now undreamed of in the erection of 


" houses, public buildings, memorial structures, 


etc., etc., for in this metal we have the 
strength, durability, and the color to give 
all the variety that genius may dictate. 

And when we take a still further survey 
of the vast field that is opening before us, 
we find in the strength without size, a most 
desirable assistant in all the avenues of loco- 
motion. It is the ideal metal for railway 
traffic, for carriages and wagons. ‘The 
steamships of the ocean of equal size will 
double their cargo, and increase the speed 
of the present greyhounds of the sea, mak- 
ing six days from shore to shore seem indeed 
an old-time calculation and accomplishment, 
A thinner as well as a lighter plate; a 
smaller as well as stronger engine; a larger 
as well as less hazardous propeller; and a 
natural condition of resistance to the action 
of the elements, will make travel by water a 
forcible rival to the speed attained upon 
land, and bring all the distant countries in 
contact with our civilization to the profit of 
all. The metal is destined to annihilate 
space even beyond the dream of philosopher 
or poet. 

The tensile strength of this material is 
something wonderful, when wire drawn 
reaches as high as 128,000 pounds, and un- 
der other conditions reaches nearly if not 
quite 100,000 pounds to the square inch. 
‘lhe requirements of the British and German 
governments in the best wrought steel guns 
reach only a standard of 70,000 pounds to 
the square inch. Bridges may be con- 
structed that shall be lighter than wooden 
ones, and of greater strength than wrought 
steel and entirely free from corrosion. ‘The 
time is not distant when the modern won- 
der of the Brooklyn span will seem a toy. 

It may also be noted that this metal af- 
fords wide development in plumbing mate- 
rial, in piping, and will render possible the 
almost indefinite extension of the coming 
feature of communication and exchange— 
the pneumatic tube. 

In conductivity this metal is only ex- 
ceeded by copper, having many times that 
of iron. Thus in telegraphy there are re- 
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newed prospects in the supplanting of the 
galvanized iron wire,—lightness, strength 
and durability. When applied to the gen- 
eration of steam this material will enable us 
to carry higher pressure at a reduced cost 
and increased safety, because of the greater 
conductivity of heat, and the better fibre. 

It is stated that some of its alloys are with- 
out a rival as an anti-friction metal, and 
having hardness and toughness, fit it re- 
markably for bearings and journals. Herein 
a vast possibility in the mechanic art lies 
dormant—the size of the machine may be 
reduced, the speed and power increased, re- 
alizing the conception of two things better 
done than one before. From other of its 
alloys knives, axes, swords and all cutting 
implements may receive and hold an edge 
not surpassed by the best tempered steel. 

This important material is to be found in 
nearly all the rocks, or as Prof. Dana has 
said, ‘‘ Nearly all rocks are ore-beds of the 
metal.’’ It is in every clay-bank. It is 
particularly abundant in the coal measures, 
and is incidental to the shales or slates and 
clays’ that underlie the coal. And it is 
barely possible that we have been and are 
still carting to the refuse pile an article more 
valuable than the so greatly lauded coal it- 
self. We have seen that the best alumina 
ore contains only fifty-four per cent. of 
metal. The following prepared table has 
been furnished by the courtesy and kindness 
of Mr. Alex. H. Sherred, of this city. 


ALUMINA. 
Blue-black shale, Pine Brook drift, ..... 27.36 
Slate from Briggs’ Shaft coal, ....... 15.93 


Black fire-clay, 4 feet thick, No, 4 and No. 5 


ge ee ee ae ee ee 23-53 
First cut on railroad, black clay, above Rolling 
Nii ks, coy A Rake “ors, ucdh lee Onde MOS 32.60 


G vein black clay, Hyde Park mines, . . . . 28.67 


It will be seen that the black clay, shale 
or slate, has a constituent of aluminum of 
from 15.93 per cent., the lowest, to 32.60 
per cent., the highest.» Under every stratum 
of coal, and frequently mixed with it, are 
these under-deposits that are rich in the 
metal. When exposed to the atmosphere, 
these shales yield a small deposit of alum. 

Sufficient has been advanced to warrant 
the additional assertion that we are here 
everywhere surrounded by this incomparable 
mineral; that it is brought to the surface 
from its deposits deep in the earth by the 
natural process in mining, and is only ex- 
ceeded in quantity by the coal itself. Tak- 
ing a columnar section of our coal field and 
computing the thickness of each shale stra- 
tum, we have from twenty-five to sixty feet 
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in thickness of this metal-bearing substance, 
which averages over twenty-five per cent. of 
the whole quantity in metal. 

It is readily apparent that the only task 
now before us is the reduction of the ore and 
the extraction of the metal. Can this be 
done? We answer: It has beendone. The 
egg has stood on end—the new world has 
‘een sighted. All that now remains is to 
repeat the operation and extend the process. 
Cheap aluminum will revolutionize industry, 
travel, comfort and indulgence, transform- 
ing the present into an even greater civili- 
zation. fron, for April. 


_ 
—_— 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS—I. 








N examination of the catalogues of a 
number of our State Normal Schools 
reveals a peculiar state of things concerning 
(1) the place certain branches occupy in the 
course of studies, (2) the length of time 
that Is assigned to teaching them, and (3) 
their relation, or dependence. 
Branches that in some of the schools are 
completed in the preparatory year, are in 
others left for the junior ; and other branches 
completed in the junior year in some of the 
schools, are in others reserved for the senior. 
Among the branches completed in the 
preparatory year of some of the schools, are 
penmanship, spelling, elocution, geography, 
history, and civil government; those com- 
pleted in the junior in some of the schools 
but left for the senior in others, are draw- 
ing, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, book- 
keeping, physiology, botany, natural philos- 
ophy, and Latin. Judging from the amount 
of work the average human mind is capable 
of performing, the schools which rtserve 
such an array of studies as some of them 
seem to do, for the last year, can do little 
more than cram their students, and cripple 
both professional and non-professional work. 
When the amount of time required for 
the study of the philosophy of education, 
for the preparation for the practice teach- 
ing, and for the practice teaching itself, is 
taken into consideration, it seems almost 
axiomatic that very few non-professional 
branches should be left for the junior year. 
No more than three daily recitation periods 
of such studies should be left for the first 
term, only two for the second, and but one 
for the third, or last. The schools differ as 
much in the time they require to teach 
most of the branches as they do in the 
places they assign them in the course of 
studies. Some of the branches range all the 
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way from seven to twenty-eight weeks; 
others from fourteen to twenty-eight, fifteen 
to twenty-eight, seventeen to twenty-eight, 
fourteen to forty-two, twenty to forty, 
twenty-eight to fifty-two, and seven to forty- 
two. Why what is in one school taught in 
seven or fourteen weeks, should in another 
require twenty-eight or forty-two, can be 
accounted for only on the ground that the 
teaching abilities of the schools differ to the 
same extent, or else that the standard of ad- 
mission is much higher in the former than 
in the latter. In only two of the schools is 
psychology taught in the junior year, and 
in those only during the last term; yet in 
all of them is instruction given either in 
school economy or methods of teaching, 
during the first term. Does this assume 
that a knowledge of the management and 
instruction of children can be acquired 
without a knowledge of their mental con- 
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stitution? Would a medical student first be 
taught hygiene or the healing art, and after- 
wards physiology and anatomy? The cases 
seem to be analogous. 

In most of the schools, too, the study of 
psychology is not commenced before the 
senior year, the year during which the prac- 
tice teaching is done. The members of the 
senior class thus begin to train, or rather 
attempt to train, a thing (mind) of whose 
nature and laws they are In ignorance. 

If the writer of this is not much mistaken 
in the facts he has gathered from the cata- 
logues examined, most of the Normal Schools, 
if not all of them, should re-arrange their 
course of studies. 

The next article will discuss the teaching 
that prevails in some of the schools, the ex- 
amination for promotion and recommenda- 
tion, and the final examination by the State 
Committee. * 
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* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be sania when Lad re sieepin’.’ Scotch Farmer. 


HE current volume of Zhe pera ends 

with the present issue. The July number 
will begin our Thirty-fifth volume. With 
hearty welcome to the coming guest, and as 
hearty God-speed to him who quits our 
company here, we enter upon another 
twelvemonth of duty and of responsibility. 
Life grows shorter, and the hoar-frost of its 
winter suggests the near Eternity. Welcome 
too to that! In the meantime, what we can 
we will, in the interest of the great work to 
which our best energies have so long been 
devoted. There is nothing new to promise. 
The past of Zhe Journa/ must stand as its 
pledge for the new year upon which it 
enters. Five hundred and two closely-printed 
pages of double-column royal octavo, is our 
high-water mark for 1885-6. Better than 
this we do not look for, but we shall try to 
do as well. Witl our readers who desire Zhe 


Journal continued, please renew subscrip- 
_ tion promptly, that our mailing lists may 
be kept in as good form as possible, and 
that there may be no break to subscribers in 
receiving the monthly issues as they come 
from the press? 








STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE Thirty-Second annual meeting of 

the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Music Hall, at Allen- 
town, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, July 6th, 7th and 8th, 1886. The 
programme, as arranged by the Executive 
Committee, presents variety sufficient to 
occupy profitably the time of the three days’ 
session. Railroad fare and hotel rates are 
reduced. Arrangemenis have been made by 
the local committees for special excursions - 
to places of interest in the vicinity, and a very 
low-priced trip to New York is announced. 
The time of the meeting is favorable, and 
the place readily accessible to everybody 
and very attractive. The attendance will 
be large. The last meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Allentown was in 1868. Dr. 
Edward Brooks was president. The Nestor 
in our educational council was Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes. Many of us made the mem- 
orable trip over the Switchback, and we all 
had a royal time of it, even though we were 
caught in a storm among the hills. The 
enrollment was two hundred and forty mem- 
bers. Cannot these figures be doubled at 
the coming meeting? As the year date is 
reversed, ’68 changing to ’86, so to double 
or treble the enrollment, 240 changing to 
480 or 720, would be another pleasant trick 
of the figures. The following is the pro- 
gramme of the meeting as thus far an- 
nounced by the Executive Committee : 
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PROGRAMME OF MEETING. 


TUESDAY, JULY 6TH. 


10 A. M.— Opening Exercises. 

Addresses of Welcome—J.O. Knauss, Supt. Lehigh 
county; L. B. Landis, City Supt., Allentown; Hon. 
W. K. Ruhe, Mayor of Allentown. 

Response—R_F. Hoffecker, Supt. of Montgomery 
county, Chairman of Executive Committee. 

Inaugural Address—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Deputy 
State Superintendent. 

1:30 P. M.—Defects in the Pennsylvania School 
Laws—Col. D. Brainard Case, Marietta, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of 
Bucks county. 

Reading Circles—H. H. Spayd, Minersville, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona. 

8 p. M.—Uses of Ugliness—Rev. Jahu DeWitt Miller. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 7TH. 


9 A. M.—Nominatien of Officers for the ensuing 
year, selection of place of meeting, and transaction 
of other business. 

“The Normal School Again” —Dr. G. M. Philips, 
Principal State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Prof. W. M. Noetling, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

The Study of Birds in the Public Schools—Prof. E. 
L. Kemp, Kutztown, Pa. 

The Education Demanded by the Times—Supt. C. 
A. Babcock, Oil City, Pa. 

1:30 P. M.— Discipline as a Factor in the Work of 
the School Room—Dr. J. P. Wickersham. 

The Relation of the College to the Public School— 
Prof. M. H. Richards, Allentown, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

8 p. M—Fxhibition and Class Exercises by Indian 
Pupils from the Training School at Carlisle. 

Drawings by Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Washington, 
D. C. 

THURSDAY, JULY 8TH. 

9 A. M—Election of Officers. 

Primary Work—Miss Mary L. Dunn, Garrett’s 
Ford, Pa. 

Discussion opened by W. H. Watson, Wiconisco, 
Pa. 
The County Institute—George J. Luckey, City 
Supt., Pittsburg. ; 

Discus:ion opened by George W. Twitmyer, 
Honesdale, Pa. 

1:30 P. M—TZhe High School Question—Supt. R. 
M. Streeter, Titusville, Pa. 

Discussion opened by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

Incidental Teaching in Primary Schools—Mrs. 
Hattie Kemp, Allegheny City. 

General Business. 

8 p. M—Brief Addresses by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Dr. A. R. Horne, Judge Edwin Albright, Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, Supt. G. J. Luckey, Hon. Henry Houck, 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. Franklin Taylor, and 
others. 

Memorial Addresses.—Addresses will be made in 
memory of Prof. J. V. Montgomery, by Prof. I. S. 
Giest, Wm. H. Dill, late Superintendent of Snyder 
county, by Supt. Daniel S. Boyer ; and C. S, Riddell, 
late Superintendent of Lycoming county, by Supt. 
Charles Lose. These addresses will be placed on 


the programme at such time as may be fixed by the 
Committee. 
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Music—Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Lancaster, will con- 
duct the general music of the day sessions. Miss 
Jean Glenn, of Mercer, Pa., will sing on Tuesday 
evening, Miss Helen Boice, of Philadelphia, on Wed- 
nesday evening, and the Choral Union, of Allentown, 
on Thursday evening. 

The Drawing Exhibit will embrace Drawing, 
Penmanship, Examination Papers in Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Spelling, Geography, History, Industrial 
Work, Cabinet Collections of Minerals and Plants, 
Herbariums, etc. It is desirable that work should be 
contributed from the schools of all parts of the State. 
All grades may send work. 

All material should be addressed to B. F. Abbott, 
Chairman of Committee on Exhibits, Allentown, Pa., 
and sent not later than June 3oth. 

. LHtels—The Hotel Allen and the American Hotel 
will each entertain members of the Association for 
$2 per day; their regular rates are $2.50 per day. 
The Snyder House, the Merchants, the Pennsylva- 
nia, the Cross Keys and the Eagle Hotels for $1 per 
day, their regular rates being $1.50 per day. The 
price at other hotels and boarding houges will not ex- 
ceed $1 per day. For special information address 
Chairman of Reception Committee, Mr. Geo. P. 
Bates, Allentown, Pa., with whom any desired ar- 
rangements as to rooms can be made in advance. 

Excursions—An excursion to New York City has 
been arranged for Friday, July 9th. Tickets will be 
sold to members at the exceedingly low rate of $1.90 
for the round trip. The regular fare each way is 
$2.75, and the excursion fare $4.20. Ample time 
will be given to visit the various points of interest in 
and near the city. An excursion has also been ar- 
ranged to Glen Onoko for the same day. This party 
will stop at Slatington for a visit to the great slate in- 
dustries. Burgess F. J, Stettler and committee will 
meet the train on its arrival. An hour or two in 
charge of this committee will afford teachers much 
pleasure and profit. The fare will probably not ex- 
ceed $1 for the round trip. It is also probable that 
an excursion for the National Association, at Topeka, 
Kansas, will leave Allentown on Thursday evening 
or Friday morning. Tickets for the round trip will 
cost about $32. Those desiring to visit the Rocky 
Mountains, the Pacific Coast, or Alaska, can obtain 
very favorable excursion rates from Topeka. 

Association Bulletin—Send a one cent stamp to 
the Chairman of the Local Committee, City Super- 
intendent L. B. Landis, Allentown, for a copy of the 
Association Bulletin, which will consist of twenty 
pages, size ten by fourteen inches, and contain pro- 
gramme, railroad arrangements, and much other mat- « 
ter of interest to members. 

City, Borough and County Superintendents are re 
quested to see that the daily and weekly papers of 
their sections insert proper notices of the coming 
meeting of the Association. All friends of educa- 
tion are cordially invited. There are prospects for a 
very large and pleasant meeting. 

R. F. HOFFECKER, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

The following named railroads will sell excursion 
tickets at low rates, on presentation of orders from 
the undersigned, which must be secured not later 
than July 2, 1886: 

United railroads of N. J. Div.. Penna. R. R. and 
branches, Phila, & Erie, Phila., Wilmington & Balt. 
R. R., Northern Central, Phila. & Reading and 
branches, N. Penn. and branches. Bound Brook Div. 
and branches, Germantown & Norristown branches, 
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Lehigh & Sus. Div. and branches, Gettysburg & Har- 
risburg, Cumberland Valley, Lehigh Valley, Alle- 
gheny Valley, Wilmington & Northern, Huntingdon 
& Broad Top, and N. Y., L. Erie & W., and Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

Those wishing to pass over any of the following 
will please communicate with the undersigned, when 
full instructions will be given by return mail, on or 
before July 1, 1886: 

Perkiomen R. R., Phila., Newtown & N. Y., Cata- 
sauqua & Fogelsville, Erie & Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago, Cleveland & Pittsburg, Chartiers 
Valley, Del. & Hudson Canal Co. 

In applying for orders, state clearly the number 
needed, the station from which you will start, and the 
names of all the railroads over which you will pass 
in going to the meeting. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly, and enclose a stamp for reply. 

Those wishing membership tickets will please give 
name in full, address and county, enclosing one dol- 
lar and stamp. 

If possible, do not send for orders, membership 
tickets, or for gny information, later than July 2, 1886. 
No live teacher should fail to become a member of 
this Association, and to regularly attend its sessions. 
Therefore, come and encourage the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania in the great work of education. Address, 

J. FLETCHER SICKEL, Zicket Agent, 
Germantown, Pa. 


ss 
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THE ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 





URING the past month we have been 
much interested in visiting the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools in different parts of the 
Commonwealth, and in personally conduct- 
ing their annual examinations, assisted at 
the several schools by City and County Su- 
perintendents, by Grand Army officials, and 
by clergymen and other residents in the 
vicinity. 

The attendance of visitors at these exam- 
inations has this year been unusually large, 
owing doubtless to the recent notoriety that 
has been given these schools through gross 
misrepresentation of their condition and 
management. The public wished to know for 
themselves; they have come to see; and 
everywhere we have heard but one senti- 
ment—that good schools doing a good work 
have been wantonly assailed and disgraced 
in the eyes of the State and the Nation. 

As to the education of the children, which 
the assailants of the schools, in their first at- 
tack, pronounced to be of exceedingly low, 
cheap grade, we are assured by Superinten- 
dents who have taken part in the examina- 
tions that the Orphan Schools are, both in 
their primary and advanced grades, among 
the very best in the counties where they are 
located. And there are valid reasons, such 
as must commend themselves to the intelli- 
gent educator, why this should be the case ; 
not the least of which is the fact that the 
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children are always present and constantly 
under the influence and control of their 
teachers. Let these teachers be competent 
and earnest—as we know them to be—and 
the result is assured. 

The branches of study pursued are those of 
the common schools. Some of the advanced 
classes take up algebra; and in these classes, 
in some of the schools, there are ambitious 
pupils who, in preparing for the Freshman 
class of the classical colleges, pursue the 
study of Latin and Greek under the special 
instruction of the Manager or the leading 
teacher. 

The boys and girls at the different schools 
have entirely separate buildings, or wings of 
buildings, playgrounds, dormitories and 
management—meeting together only in the 
recitation rooms, where again the sexes oc- 
cupy different parts of the room. They are 
separate also at their meals, coming in and 
going out separately. Co-education of the 
sexes in their school-room instruction and in 
class-work in the different grades has always 
been regarded the proper policy of manage- 
ment here, as it is in the State Normal 


; Schools and elsewhere in the more than 


twenty thousand public schools throughout 
the State, with the very few exceptions to 
be found in the advanced grades of the larger 
cities. 

The clergy of the neighborhood, in the 
case of each school, were present and gave 
expression, in public remarks, to their great 
satisfaction with the religious life of the 
schools of which they have personal knowl- 
edge through their Sunday School, chapel, 
and other stated or special exercises. 

In all the schools during the examinations 
there were frequent exercises in vocal music 
in which all the children participated. The 
singing was good, anda very enjoyable feature 
of the occasion—both secular songs and 
hymns being sung, mostly without reference 
to books for the words. 

The life of the schools is certainly good for 
the children, if one may judge from their 
pleasant faces, their look of health, and the 
fact that there is almost no sickness what- 
ever among them—in certain schools not a 
child absent from the examinations. Their 
robust, healthful, vigorous appearance was 
the subject of universal remark. It was 
simply astonishing to visitors who had been 
reading John Norris’s associated press de- 
spatches of the various Dotheboys Halls 
which he found in different parts of the 
State! The unanimous conclusion of vis- 
itors present at each school seemed to be 
that z¢ at least did not answer to the Record 
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descriptions. Especially was this the case 
at Chester Springs, one of the very best 
schools in the State, which this reporter 
without a conscience declared a ‘‘ He//-hole,”’ 
reiterating his elegant phrase to the Super- 
intendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools a 
second and third time with violent empha- 
sis. We may add that it is this Chester 
Springs school that Dr. Wickersham, in his 
recent History of Educatron in Pennsylva- 
nia, selects as the representative Orphan 
School of the State. Y 

We have never been more impressed than 
during our recent visitation, at this delight- 
ful season, with the eligible location and the 
very attractive natural surroundings of 
most of the Orphan Schools. The build- 
ings themselves in most cases and in many 
respects could be greatly improved, but they 
are comfortable and their general appear- 
ance is pleasant, the Spring being the time 
for whitewashing, repainting, repairing, etc. 
The gardens and flower-beds are also well- 
kept and blooming. ‘The commanding sites 
of the Jumonville school, at Dunbar Camp, 
three miles.from Uniontown, Fayette county, 
whose broad outlook includes hundreds of 
square miles in south-western Pennsylvania ; 
and those of Dayton, in Armstrong county, 
and Harford, in Susquehanna county—each 
of which overlooks a wide and beautiful ex- 
panse of rolling hills and valleys—make 
these schools especially noteworthy for loca- 
tion. None more absolutely retired could 
be sought, nor any more healthful found, in 
Pennsylvaniaorelsewhere. Indeed, if health- 
fulness be taken as the test of proper location 
the schools approve themselves ; for the sta- 
tistics show that their death-rate has been 
little more than half that of children of like 
ages in the outside world. 


-— 
ad 


OF PARENTAL DUTIES. 








ARENTS and teachers are joint-guar- 
dians of youth. They deal with the 
future man and woman in the plastic stage 
of existence. Their influence upon any 
generation cannot easily be overrated, but 
upon reflection it is plain that the work of 
parents and teachers cannot be confined to 
a single generation. Such as do the work 
of the world to-day are essentially what those 
who had charge of them during: the forma- 
tive period of their lives made them. And 
they in their turn will conceive of what men 
and women should be by what they are them- 
selves. 
Forty years ago school privileges were not 
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equal to those enjoyed by the youth of this 
time. Outside of populous towns the school 
term was brief. But even then parents 
recognized the need of education. As the 
time devoted to gaining a knowledge of the 
‘*three R’s’’ in any year was scant, parents 
took great interest in the schools and were 
anxious that their children should make the 
most of their privileges. Practically speak- 
ing, in many sections, education was then 
compulsory. A day lost from the term was 
always regretted. The parents made com- 
mon cause with the teacher of their children. 
The joint-guardianship was recognized by 
each, and the conscientious teacher found 
his or her best aid in the codperation of the 
parents. 

In those early days the parents did not 
abdicate when the teacher made his advent. 
On the contrary they became still more 
vigilant in the discharge of their duties as 
co-workers. They studied the teacher 
closely, estimating his or her value according 
to the interest displayed. They might have 
ceased to interest themselves in the progress 
of their children, since they had provided 
them with a teacher whose business it was to 
expand their plastic minds and mould their 
characters. But as a fact the parents did 
not abandon the charge of their children. 
They watched them with ever-increasing 
interest, and were quick to note every step 
of progress. Naturally the teacher felt the 
responsibility thus imposed. He was always 
aware that the parents of his pupils were 
sitting in the seat of judgment. He was 
aware that judgment in this case extended to 
his own work. Ifa child seemed to remain 
stationary, the fact was noted by the intelli- 
gent parents, who at once conferred with the 
teacher. On the other hand, if a child made 
remarkable progress, the teacher was con- 
gratulated by the parents, and in that way 
was made to feel that his labors were appre- 
ciated in the right quarter. 

It was then the fashion to let children 
know that the conscientious teacher stood 
next to the parents, not only in authority 
but also in dignity. It was not the fashion 
for children to feel that in any case of dis- 
agreement their parents would, of course, 
sustain them and condemn the teacher. 
£x-parte trials and judgments were infre- 
quent. Complaints of the teacher were fol- 
lowed by conference with the accused, and 
children were made to feel that the joint 
guardianship was very real and practical. 
And they were taught to treat the teacher 
with deference. In New England there were 
three persons to whom obedience was due— 
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the parson, the teacher, and the ’squire. 
The parents expected the teacher to give 
instruction in manners in addition to the 
common text-book branches. Thus there 
grew up among parents, teachers,-and chil- 
dren, a mutual understanding that often be- 
came as potential in the business of educating 
as was the acquired knowledge the teacher 
was engaged to impart. Children recognized 
the pact between parents and teacher. But 
of course their respect for the teacher de- 
pended upon the respect they had for their 
parents. A teacher was quick to recognize 
pupils who enjoyed good home training. 
The line was distinctly drawn. They like- 
wise knew—none better—the exact degree 
of interest taken by parents in the progress 
of their children. Where the interest taken 
was very little the labors of the teacher were 
much increased, and naturally. Fora child 
cannot be deceived as respects the interest 
felt in its progress by its parents. If the 
parents seem to care very little, the child 
inevitably becomes listless and careless, and 
good work is then matter of difficulty, if not 
impossible. 

So vital was education. regarded in some 
regions forty years ago, that the matter of 
selecting trustees, or directors of schools, 
was laid deeply to heart by parents. It was 
not often that an ignorant man was selected. 
It was infrequent that an immoral or irre- 
ligious man was selected. In some States 
political affiliation was never considered 
farther than to recognize men of all affilia- 
tions in the Board. The selection of teach- 
ers was made with great care, and when one 
came before the Board he was told that in 
all just actions he would be sustained not 
only by the Board, but by the parents. He 
was made to feel that the interest of his 
patrons did not begin and end with the 
mere act of hiring him to teach. Thus 
cheered and sustained by generous recogni- 
tion and good conscience, the old-fashioned 
teacher did remarkably good work with 
quite inferior appliances. 

Like causes produce like results ; and with 
_ the vigilant co-operation and judicious sym- 

pathy of the present generation of parents, 
teachers of the present day can move forward 
in the path of professional duty, buoyant 
with hope, and conscious of the ability to 
mould character and influence mind, that 
will be felt as a power in the world’s work 
when their pupils have become mature men 
and women, and they themselves are ap- 
proaching the mellow sunset of life, clear in 
conscience and contented with achievement. 

But alas! for the teacher and the school, 
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when directors are careless and parents in- 
different! Yet even these heavy draw-backs 
should only inspire the true teacher to more 
unflagging zeal, and more self-sacrificing 
efforts to lift his pupils into the transform- 
ing light of mental culture, good morals, and 
well-bred deportment. Duty thus faithfully 
performed will, in the final outcome, bring 
its own exceeding rich reward. 


—<—<$<$<$$$_$_$_——___—_ 


‘ OFFICE OF SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 
HE beginning of a new school year 
brings freshly into view the operative 

forces that are to make it a year of progress, 
or of unfruitful inaction, according to the 
sympathetic good judgment and energy dis- 
played, or the languid and hindering indif- 
ference that may, in some instances, char- 
acterize the performance of official duty; 
the former to be welcomed as all nature 
hails the revivifying influence of the vernal 
sun—the latter to be deprecated and de- 
plored in the educational world, as untimely 
frosts and withering droughts are dreaded 
in the domain of the agriculturist. 

Down at the bed-rock foundation of our 
comprehensive school system, do we find 
the most powerful agency in it—the School 
Directors! Clothed with by far the largest 
part of the power embodied in our school 
laws, without their affirmative action noth- 
ing can be done; with their enlightened and 
zealous co-operation, in the spirit and to the 
full letter of the law creating their office and 
defining its ample powers, everything, al- 
most, can be done for the practical educa- 
tion of children and youth that parental 
yearnings and the most fervid patriotism 
could desire. 

What those powers rightly exercised have 
achieved, let the educational chart of the 
Commonwealth abundantly testify. All 
over our diversified territory, throughout 
all our borders, Directors and Controllers 
have provided school accommodations for 
nearly one million pupils, and erected school 
houses to the value of more than twenty-five 
millions of dollars, some of them monu- 
mental in design and completeness of adap- 
tation. They raised the money and bought 
the ground and built the houses. They buy 
the furniture and fuel and fixtures. They 
grade the schools, and prescribe the course 
and range of studies above the minimum 
fixed by law. They employ the teachers, 
and fix their salaries, and pay the stipulated 
compensation. ‘They admit and dismiss 





pupils, and hold in their hands the govern- 














ing authority under which the management 
and discipline of the schools is maintained. 
They elect the county and local superinten- 
dents, and thus determine, at long range, 
the quality and character of the professional 
supervision of the schools, without surren- 
dering, though often neglecting, their own 
right and duty of visitation also. 

These comprehensive and strong official 
powers impose great responsibility, but in 
corresponding degree afford magnificent op- 
portunities for public-spirited and conscien- 
tious men to unite in organized and success- 
ful efforts to further the cause of popular 
education, and thus strengthen our free 
institutions, and benefit and bless, as large- 
hearted public benefactors, their own neigh- 
borhood and the community at large. 
Every man owes a duty to society in his day 
and generation, and in few positions can 
more unobtrusive but far-reaching good be 
done than in the office of School Director. 

It is a great trust! And the success 
achieved is in exact proportion to the intel- 
ligence and fidelity with which the duties 
of this high post of honor are discharged. 
What a tribute to the multitudes of our best 
citizens, in every walk and vocation in life, 
who have worthily filled the office of School 
Director ‘‘in the years that have gone on 
before,’’ is the immense progress that has 
been made since the first difficult and doubt- 
ful beginning, fifty-two years ago! and what 
a roll of honor the catalogue of their indi- 
vidual names would make, accompanied by 
even brief mention of the special and some- 
times conspicuous service each one has ren- 
dered! Local historians should not forget 
to trace out and note the school men and 
measures that year by year have been mould- 
ing the age, elevating society, and widening 
the mental horizon of the generations that 
follow fast in the footsteps of their prede- 
cessors. They are one element in historical 
development that should not be overlooked 
or disregarded. 

There are incentives to duty now-a-days, 
and rewards for its performance, that did not 
exist in former years, and that lend to school 
work and oversight an attractiveness and 
interest that was formerly unknown. There 
are social features and influences attending 
school work now that brighten the toil, 
soften the drudgery, and gladden the hearts 
of all participants in the common. efforts for 
the common good, County and local in- 
stitutes, and school examinations and arbor 
days, bring to the aid of Directors and 
teachers the weight of parental approval, 
the joyousness of happy school children, 
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and the plaudits of an interested public. 
‘*Directors’ day’’ has become an estab- 
lished institution, at these ‘‘ feasts of reason 
and flow of soul,’’ and Directors find them- 
selves honored guests, as well as a positive 
influence on such occasions, and cannot but 
see more clearly and realize more fully the 
possibilities for the schools that lie in the 
immediate future, and how weighty is their 
own responsibility for what can and ought 
to be accomplished, and that should be a 
stimulus and a satisfaction to them to aid in 
achieving. 

We have written thus far on the bright 
side of the subject, of the good work well 
done by good Directors, who believed in the 
cause and did whatever lay in their power, 
from time to time, to promote it. They 
should be held in special honor, wherever 
found, by the communities which they 
serve. We know there is another side to 
the picture, not so commendable, and the 
reverse of inspiring. Over such an extent 
of territory, under such diversified circum- 
stances, and with such differences of popu- 
lation and antecedents, all progress can not 
be equal, and Directors will sometimes be 
found who do not ‘‘ magnify their office’’ 
or realize its worth, and some even willing 
to use its power to retard or defeat the very 
objects for which it was created. If such 
Directors can be elected, and really repre- 
sent their constituents, and they do not be- 
come interested in the schools by coming in 
contact with them, the situation cannot be 
regarded in their case as very encouraging, 
especially if a majority of the Board should 
be of their way of thinking. 

But for men of a different stamp, we can 
offer no better example than that of a plain 
practical German citizen in a school district 
mostly composed of English-speaking peo- 
ple, who was, unexpectedly to himself, 
elected School Director. When receiving 
his certificate, he carefully read it over. 
‘<Well,’’ said he, ‘‘I did not seek the office, 
but as they have elected me, I will do my 
whole duty, and try to make good schools, 
if we can get money enough to doit. And 
then when my time is out, if the people 
don’t like my way, they can put somebody 
else in my place!’’ It is needless to add 
that he was an educational success. If 
every School Director would be animated 
by the same spirit, and enter upon his duties 
with the same Teutonic pluck and single- 
ness of purpose, progressive school districts 
would be pushed forward still more rapidly, 
and backward districts be revolutionized in 
a single year. Why not do it? 
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ARBOR DAY AT LANCASTER. 


ADDRESSES BY REV. MR, HARK AND STATE 
SUPT. HIGBEE. 


HE extent of the Arbor Day observance 

throughout the State has been highly 
encouraging. In cities, towns, villages, and 
in the country district schools, trees were 
thought of and talked of everywhere. They 
were planted also in great variety and by 
thousands, Nearest home is Lancaster ; and 
space can perhaps be profitably occupied 
with some account of what was said and 
done at the High School, and at other 
schools of the city on that occasion, certainly 
one of the most interesting, as it is one of 
the most profitable, in the round of the year. 


AT THE WARD SCHOOLS. 


The exercises at the New Street schools 
were held in Miss Baker’s room, at half past 
nine o’clock. The room was tastefully decor- 
ated with blooming plants, cut flowers, ever- 
greens and flags. The American flag fluttered 
from the trees planted by the scholars last 
year and named in honor of Dr. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Thaddeus Stevens and Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle. The tree planted on this occasion 
was presented by Mr. Buehrle and named 
in honor of Phcebe and Alice Cary, and 
the selections at the entertainment were 
largely from the writings of these gifted 
ladies. Each pupil also took a tree home to 
be planted there during the day. 

At the South Prince Street schools, a 
number of vines were planted by the pupils 
under the direction of Misses Neeper, 
Falck, Kauffman and Zecher, and at three 
o’clock, all the pupils gathered into Miss 
Neeper’s school, where an interesting pro- 
gramme was given, the visitors present in- 
cluding parents and directors. The music 
was conducted by Prof. Kevinski, who 
played accompaniments on the violin and 
Miss Cogley on the cornet. 

At the Lemon Street schools, Arbor Day 
was observed by the planting of trees and 
vines. The boys, under instructions, dug 
the holes and planted the trees, but had no 
literary exercises. The pupils reported to 
their teachers, as having planted at home, 
vines, trees and shrubs, to the number of 
about 250, of which the boys in the gram- 
mar school alone planted one hundred and 
twenty. 


AT THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The chief programme of the day was at 
the High School. The street front of the 
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building was handsomely decorated by the 
boys, of their own accord, with flags from 
the ground floor to the top of the tower, and 
a large flag was hung across the street. The 
interior decorations were mainly blooming 
plants in the girls’ study hall where the ex- 
ercises were held. Immediately before the 
noon recess, Mr. Daniet Smeych, an enthu- 
siastic nurseryman, distributed nearly two 
hundred fruit trees, including many choice 
varieties of apple, cherry, pear, apricot, 
peach, gage and quince trees, grape vines 
and honeysuckles. Each boy in the High 
School and many of the girls marked the 
day by planting a tree. These trees were 
paid for by individual pupils when special 
choice was made of high-priced trees, but 
mainly from a fund raised among the teach- 
ers and pupils. This has been the third 
year of such distribution and planting. Only 
a few shade trees were planted in the High 
School grounds, which were well stocked a 
year ago; but a row of maples were planted 
along the curb on the Mulberry street front 
of the school lot. 

At two o’clock the building was crowded, 
many persons being unable to gain admit- 
tance. The music, which was a special 
feature of the programme, was under the 
direction of Prof. Carl Matz. Thechoruses, 
the four parts being carried throughout, 
were admirably sung, and the instrumental 
numbers were also much enjoyed, the girls 
who played the violin being especially com- 
mended. An unusually large percentage of 
the pupils, both boys and girls, are now 
under special instruction upon different 
musical instruments. 

The following report of the formal address 
of Rev. J. Max Hark and the remarks of 
State Superintendent Higbee will be matter 
of interest to many of the readers of Zhe 
Journal : 


OUR BROTHERS—THE TREES. 


Our greatest poet and special celebrant of the 
trees, James Russell Lowell, says: 


«IT care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam; let them please their whim ; 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us.” 


And though this is ‘‘mere poetry,’’ it is just 
therein I find the highest warrant of its truth. 
For while poets may not be, as Mrs. Browning 
calls them, ‘‘the only truth-tellers,” it is cer- 
tainly a fact that they often reach by their keen 
spiritual insight, piercing through the mere ma- 
terial semblance of things, truths that are hidden 
to the grosser senses of man, or are only dis- 
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covered long after, by the laborious process of 
reasoning and demonstration. 

So there is a real truth touched by Lowell in 
the lines I have quoted. There is a genuine 
relationship, a true kinship, between the trees 
and man. Not only have they thesame Heav- 
enly Parent as we, but the same general laws of 
life govern the existence of both. What though 
human life is vastly more complicated, and its 
organs far more refined and intricate, so that its 
manifestations are infinitely varied; and what 
though to our natural life there has been added 
also a higher, eternal soul-life which the tree 
can never reach—this is not a destruction or 
denial of the common life-basis of both, the or- 
iginal, fundamental bond of vitality that binds 
them together, but only a proof that man, the 
heavenly Father’s younger son, has had added 
unto him gifts and favors over and above any 
vouchsafed unto his elder brethren. 

And yet J sometimes feel as if many of those 
gifts even, which man prizes most highly and 
boasts of as his peculiar property, he but shares 
with the trees. At least these have something 
like a premonition of possessing the same. They 
may not be conscious of the emotions that swell 
in the human breast; but they certainly indulge 
in expressions such as in man would be ascribed 
to joy or grief, to anger, affection, mirth, or pain. 
Who, when the tempest tore through them, beat 
them and stripped them of their leaves and ten- 
der twigs—who has not heard them groaning in 
anguish, and shrieking with rage, or roaring 
their defiance to the storm? Who, in the tender 
season of the early springtime, has not noticed 
the swelling of their arteries and veins as with 
pent-up passion; the filling of their buds with long- 
ing and yearning ; their coquettish nodding and 
bowing toone another; stretching out their arms 
as to embrace; suffused with coy blushes even, 
while ardent they exchange their tender messages 
of love, and kisses sweet and fragrant? I have 
seen in the autumn woods the young birches 
and maples romping and frolicking together like 
boys just free from school, and fairly shouting 
and screaming in their wanton mirth as the Oc- 
tober winds hustled through them! And when 
in the bleak winter they stand shivering with 
cold, do they not piteously stretch out their bare 
arms, and, plaintively sobbing and sighing, peti- 
tion the sun to warm them, or to hasten the ad- 
vent of the better life of spring? These are 
things even the most careless observer sees, and 
the dullest can understand. There are yet a 
multitude of subtler signs, of private conduct, of 
whispered words and language, which reveal 
to us sweet mysteries of the tree-world, make 
known to us truths precious and beautiful, and 
disclose a variety of character and distinctions of 
individuality among the trees, well-nigh as 
marked as those among men. But these re- 
main closed to all who by deep sympathy and 
love have not entered into spiritual union with 
the mystic brotherhood of the trees. 

Even the brightest gifts of the human race, 
however, have only come to it through the ac- 
tive aid and unselfish contributions of its elder 
brothers, the trees. It was they who, long ere 
man was born, anticipating his advent on the 
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earth, prepared the air and soil for his habita- 
tion, and through countless centuries stored up 
vast beds of material for his future heating and 
lighting. Aye, and when at length the younger 
brother-race was born, it was the elder that shel- 
tered him against the storm beneath its out- 
stretched arms; protected him, perchance, 
against many a foe by taking him up in its 
boughs ; gave him of its own leaves and fibre 
wherewith to cover his nakedness, and of its 
own luscious fruits to feed him withal. Nor has 
this brotherly devotion ceased or diminished 
since man has emerged from the stage of feeble 
childhood, and grown self-reliant and strong, 
even more able and strong than the earlier 
born race itself. Our elder brothers still supply 
well-nigh our every want. They give their fruits 
as freely as ever, their leaves and fibres and 
bark for our manufactures, their very selves to 
build our cities and bridges and railroads. They 
still lure down from the clouds the clear water 
for our drink. They still cleanse the atmosphere 
of its noxious gasé, and breathe forth for us 
the pure essence of life, making existence pos- 
sible for us, filling the earth with sweetness and 
beauty. 

No, the trees have not forgotten their kinship 
to man, but man, ungrateful, is proving himself 
more and more unworthy of their faithfulness, 
Short-sighted and suicidal is his unfraternal in- 
gratitude. For it certainly is short-sighted and 
suicidal, the way in which we are acting towards 
the nobletree-race. Here again our great poet of 
the trees has proved himselt a truth-teller in his 
exquisite creation of Rheecus. Did he mean 
this poem as a parable of man and the trees? 
If you have never read it as such, do so now, 
and learn the lesson taught therein. Rhoecus 
the youth goes forth into the forest ; pityingly he 
lifts up the falling trunk of a giant oak; then 
hears a voice, soft and tender as the whisper of 
a wind-harp, ‘ Rhoecus!”” He turns, and lo! a 
dryad stands there, fair as a goddess in her 
naked beauty. She is the dryad of that up- 
lifted oak, the fair spirit of the tree, and she 
bids him make some request of her which she 
in gratitude for his kindness to the old trunk 
will grant him. 


‘‘ What is there that cau satisfy 
The endless cravings of the soul but love?” 


He asks her love. She grants his desire if an 
hour before the setting of that evening's sun he 
will meet her again. Returning to the haunts 
of men, the youth becomes absorbed in the 
selfish occupations of his kind, the quest for gold . 
and transient pleasure. The sun now touches 
the western hills. A bee comes murmuring to 
where Rheecus is gambling, flies about his 
head, hums in his ears, as if to tell him aught. 
He, angered, strikes and bruises it, when away 
the insect speeds, away to the forest, to bring its 
mistress the dryad word of the youth's forgetful- 
ness, thoughtless cruelty and greed of gain, all 
heedless ot the dryad’s claim upon him. Sud- 
denly Rheecus bethinks him of his promise. He 
hastens forth to fulfill it. But, alas! the sun al- 
ready sinks behind the hills, and gloom and 
shadow reign alone in the forest. He finds the 
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old oak ; but no dryad form isthere. Yet hears 
he once again the sweetly sad tones, ‘‘ Rhoecus!"’ 
—but only to hear that voice, quivering with 
pain and grief, tell him he is too late. The 
dryad’s love, that might have been his, can now 
be given nevermore. 
“« We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 

We ever ask an undivided love; 

And he who scorns the least of nature’s works 

Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all. 

Farewell! forthou canst never see me more.” 


Such is the story of Rheecus, Is it not being 
enacted over again in the world to-day, and in 
our country in particular? Our shortsighted 
greed of gain, cutting down whole forests 
every day, refusing to spare even the grandest 
trees, unwilling to plant new ones, or unwilling 
to care for those the very birds and insects, 
wiser than man, plant by every wayside, is 
cutting us invariably off from that aid and as- 
sistance of our elder brothers without which the 
earth must become a desert and life thereon a 
torment. And not only that—of what deep en- 
joyment, what heart-uplifting communion with 
Nature and love of her varying forms, what an 
essential part of the very best and highest in 
life do we rob ourselves and our descendants by 
treating the trees as only so much dumb wood, 
to be measured by the cord and valued in dollars 
and cents! Not only does this wanton destruc- 
tion turn the physical world into a waste devoid 
of beauty, and eventually of comfort and life 
itself, but the inner spiritual world, where man 
and the dryads hold sweet communion and 
loving intercourse, where the souls of both meet 
as true brethren and together weave the magic 
beauty of art and the charming truths of litera- 
ture—this highest sphere of human activity, how 
can it exist if the trees be gone from the earth, 
and the love of trees from the hearts of men? 
No, we cannot afford it. Let us call a halt in 
the ruthless murder of our brethren. Let us 
learn the lesson of Rhoecus, and act thereon 
ere it be too late, and the sun of our opportunity 
be forever gone down behind the western hills. 
Spare the trees; plant trees; love the trees and 
care for them. For they are your brethren, 
and what you do unto them will return unto 
you, a fourfold blessing, and to your children’s 
children. 

REPORT BY ONE OF THE GIRLS. 


One of the girls of the school, a few days later, 
wrote the following as her recollection of Rev. 
Mr. Hark’s address: 

“ Although this [extract from Lowell quoted] 
would, by most people, be considered mere 
poetry, yet it has been said by some one, that 
poets are the only truth-tellers in the world. 
Though that is rather too strong, yet the sym- 
pathy felt for truth by the poetical mind, even 
though often portrayed in its ideal form, creates 
a sympatlly for all that is noble. There is such 
a close connection between trees and human 
beings, that it might almost seem as though 
they were our elder brothers—so kind they are 
to us, and so wisely has God adapted them to 
us. And yet man is constantly cutting down 
trees as though they were his enemies, in utter 
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disregard of the offices of love which they per- 
form for him. They not only befriend us in ex- 
haling life-giving powers for man, but also take 
into their tree natures that which is poisonous 
to him. It is not, however; in this that their 
closest and most companionable influence is 
felt, but they seem to sympathize with us, and 
to commune with man as surely as though they 
had an audible language. It is only man who 
is ungrateful, and only to thoughtful minds will 
the reward of love be given. The story of 
Rheecus is that of a young man who, walking 
.in a grove, saw a fallen oak tree, and pitying 
it, he uplifted its gray old trunk, and turned to 
go away, when he heard a voice calling to him, 
*Rhoecus!’ Heturned. The dryad ot the oak 
tree stood before him, and in a gentle voice 
asked him what she might do to show her deep 
gratitude. Rhoecus answered that, more than 
ail things else, he longed for love. She replied 
that if he would come at sunset, he should have 
his wish. He promised to return, but, after 
meeting some of his companions, became so 
engaged in gambling with them, that he quite 
forgot the oak tree until he saw the sun almost 
gone behind the hills. Then hastening from 
the city to the woods, he reached thetree. But 
by this time it was dark, and he iound it noth- 
ing but an old stump with a few green leaves. 
The tree then murmured very lowly, ‘ Rhoecus! 
Rheecus! 1 can not give thee now the gift | 
promised, as thou hadst forgotten me.’ 

‘The moral of this beauuful story is that we 
forget to love Nature when we become so en- 
gaged in worldly affairs; and that it is only 
while we love and seek her, that she will com- 
mune with and love us. It is not enough that 
we make a study of trees and flowers, and learn 
to recognize them as we would dear triends, but 
we must learn to love them, to look into their 
full meaning and their lives, and then and only 
then, can we feel them influence us, as they 
surely will, and teach us to live nearer to God, 
and better to understand His kindness for all 
His creatures.’’"—Hannah Whitson. 


REMARKS OF STATE SUPT. HIGBEE,. 


During the past year much good was accom- 
plished through the observance of Arbor Day 
by the schoois of the State. Not only in the 
number ot trees planted (over 50,000), but in 
the wide-spread interest awakened in reference 
to the whole subject of forestry. 

‘Lhe people are beginning to realize that the 
earth has been covered with forests tor 
some gooa purpose. Probably the most barren 
parts ot the earth, if -left to undisturbed vegeta- 
uon, would in time be covered with groves. Of 
course, it would be impossible for man to obtain 
necessary nourishment without céearing the 
forest and opening the way tor successful agri- 
culture. But successful agriculture demands 
also that the forest should nut be destroyed, but 
that a due proportion of woodland should be 
preserved. fo keep the soil moist and pre- 
serve the permanent flow of natural springs, and 
thus keep up the natural supply of water at the 
sources of our streams and rivers, and guard 
against sudden changes from low water to rag- 
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ng floods, and the destructive power of moun- 
tain torrents, it is necessary to preserve the 
forests on our hills and mountains and in our 
deep valleys; and the time is near at hand when 
rigid laws for the protection of forests will be 
required. Public sentiment will enforce such 
laws, when once fully aroused. 

In addition to this, our villages and boroughs 
and cities need the refreshment and beauty of 
growing trees. They need avenues overarched 
with elms, yards shaded with maples and lin- 
dens, where the song of birds, and the music of 
winds rustling through myriad leaves, may be 
heard. They need extensive parks, also, with 
shaded walks and drives, with lawns decked 
with shrubbery and flowers,—blossomy paths 
through which wearied ones may loiter and 
gain renewed strength for the battle of life. 
Arbor Day, observed from year to year, will 
accomplish this, and the results, in the way of 
social economy and refinement will be incalcu— 
lable. Let the work so auspiciously begun, go 
forward; let public sentiment be more fully 
aroused; let the thousands of school children 
speak and act and grow up into an earnest 
protest against the wanton destruction of our 
forests, and into an intelligent love for land- 
scape gardening, and all that pertains thereto. 


_ 
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COUNTY SUPT. WILLIAM H. DILL. 


TT‘HE death of Major W. H. Dill, County Superin- 

tendent of Snyder county, which occurred May 
lst, at 10 o’clock, leaves a weary void in the educa- 
tional and social circles of the county. He was born 
in Warwick, Orange county, N. Y., August 26, 1841. 
He attended the Warwick Institute until the age of 
sixteen years, when he entered Rutgers College, 
New Jersey, over which Hon. Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen presided. From this institution he graduated 
with honors. Immediately after his graduation, our 
country was agitated with the civil war, and a sense 
of duty impelied him to enter its service. He was 
one of the first volunteers and entered the service as 
an orderly sergeant in the 124th N. Y. Volunteers. 
After the memorable battle of Gettysburg he was 
appointed first lieutenant of Umted States Infantry 
and was soon promoted to captain and then to major. 
At the close of the war he returned to Warwick, 
where he remained a short time, then went to Mid 
dletown, N. Y., and took up the study of law; but 
preferring the life of a teacher, he applied to a New 
York educational agency, and heard that Mr. D. 5. 
Boyer, of Freeburg, desired a competent instructor. 
A correspondence tollowed which resulted in an en- 
gagement to come to Freeburg, where he arrived in 
February, 1867, an entire stranger, having in his pos- 
session a diploma from one of the best colleges, rec- 
ommendations as to his good character, and an hon- 
orable discharge from the army of the United States. 
On the evening of February 22, he appeared before 
a large audience in the Freeburg Academy, and made 
his first address to a Snyder county audience. All 
were captivated by his personal charms and the 
power of his eloquence. His fame as a teacher was 


not confined to Snyder county. His numerous ad- 
dresses before literary societies and college com- 
mencements, Sunday-school celebrations, and at 
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teachers’ institutes, in various localities of our State, 
and in other States, haye added to his popularity 
abroad. After his arrival in Freeburg, professorships 
in colleges, normal schools and high schools, were 
offered to him, all of which he declined, preferring 
to remain with the people of Snyder county, to whom 
he had become strongly attached.’ In May, 1884, he 
was elected County Superintendent of Common 
Schools. During his term he proved himself “the 
right man in the right place;’’ even after disease had 
wasted his strength, he was constantly concerned 
about his official duties. He went into the office 
with clean hands and an enlightened understanding, 
performing his official duties with great fidelity. 
During his term he conducted two six weeks’ ses- 
sions of free normal instruction. Each term was at- 
tended by from 115 to 125 teachers—more than 
there are schools in the county. His quiet and un- 
assuming manners, and smooth and even temper, for- 
bade him to speak illof any one. He never shirked 
a task, no matter how tedious and irksome it proved 
to be, but always bore up under the duty, and exhib- 
ited the same degree of Christian courage and forti- 
tude shown in his last illness. 

Never, within the history of this county, have so 
many of its citizens assembled to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the memory of a deceased fellow- 
citizen. It is estimated that no less than 1500 per- 
sons passed through his residence to take a last look 
at the peaceful and kindly face that bore in death no 
trace of months of patient suffering. After the 
funeral at the cemetery, where the chaplain of the 
Grand Army Post read the burial service of the Order, 
the procession returned to the church where the 
funeral services were held. In the afternoon at two 
o’clock there was a memorial meeting in the church. 
The attendance was large and the deepest sympathy 
prevailed. Rev. A. H. Spangler was elected presi- 
dent of the meeting, and Mr. D. S. Boyer, secre- 
tary. A. W. Potter, Esq., of Sellinsgrove, spoke of 
the many noble acts of Major Dill, said he had 
known him for fourteen years, and had often been 
impressed by his eloquence. He suggested the pro- 
priety of erecting a monument to his memory. Prof. 
F. Ream, Superintendent of Montour county, spoke 
of the pleasant relations existing between himself and 
Major Dill. Mr. Willis, of West Perry, made feel- 
ing remarks on the death of their superintendent. 
W. H. Moyer referred to the great ability of Major 
Dill, having known him intimately for many years. 
Dr. H. M. Nipple paid a glowing tribute to his mem- 
ory. On motion of -Rev. J, M. Wampole, it was 
unanimously resolved that those assembled form 
themselves into a Major W. H. Dill Memorial Asso- 
ciation. The following were elected as officers of 
the association: President, Dr. H. M. Nipple; Sec- 
retary, Mr. D. S. Boyer; Corresponding Secretary, 
W. H. Moyer; Treasurer, Edward Bassler. It was 
then resolved that a committee of six be appointed 
to co-operate with committees appointed by the G. A. 
R., the P. O. S. of A., the I. O. O. F., and the S. of 
V., the members of the Snyder county bar, the 
teachers of Snyder county, and the committees 
in neighboring counties, for the purpose of raising 
funds for the erection of a memorial to Major. W. 
H. Dill. The following were appointed as commit- 
tees to represent the neighboring counties and co-op- 
erate with the resident committee: Superintendent 
Ream, of Montour; Superintendent Johnson, Union; 
Superintendent Wolverton, Northumberland; Super- 
intendent Auman, and Rev. Spangler, Juniata ; Super- 
intendent Owens, Mifflin; M. L. Erlenmeyer, Perry, 
and H. S. Stager, of Philadelphia. D. S. B. 
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HE annual examinations of the several State 
Normal Schools will be held as follows: 


Tuesday, June ist, 9 a. m. 


EDINBORO’: Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Supt. S. H. 
McCleery, and Supt. J. W. Sturdevant. 


Tuesday, June 8th, 9 a. m. 


Kutztown: Prof. S. B. Heiges, Supt. Geo. W. 
Weiss, and Supt. T. M. Balliet. 

MANSFIELD: Prof. G. M. Philips, Supt. Geo. 
W. Ryan, and Supt. M. F. Cass. 

BLoomssurG: Prof. B. F. Shaub, Supt. R. M. 
McNeal, and Supt. W. L. Owens. 


Tuesday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
WEstT CHESTER: Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
A. B. Stewart, and Supt. Miss Tillie S. Booz. 
Lock HAVEN: Prot. D. J. Waller, Supt. Geo. 
- R. Dixon, and Supt. John A. Robb. 
CALIFORNIA: Prof. J. A. Cooper, Supt. Geo. A. 
Spindler, and Supt. R, V. Ritenour. 


Tuesday, June 22d, 9 a. m. 
SHIPPENSBURG: Prof. T. B. Noss, Supt. D. S. 
Keith, and Supt. J. F. Barton. 
MILLERSVILLE: Prof. L. H. Durling, Supt. 
M. J. Brecht, and Supt. J. T. Nitrauer. 


Tuesday, June 29th, 9 a. m. 


INDIANA: Prof. D. C. Thomas, Supt. W. A. 
Cochran, and Supt. G. C. Stockdill. 

Superintendents of the several Normal School 
Districts are invited to be present at the exami- 
nations in their respective districts. The ex- 
penses of the Board of Examiners will be paid 
by the State. No one appointed as a member of 
the Board can be absent without securing the 
services of another person, of the same class, to 
take the place of his own, and all such changes 
shall be subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment. Each student must receive four affirma- 
tive votes out of five in order to graduate. The 
following rules concerning the examinations will 
be in force: 

1. The examination must be strictly private, 
no person being admitted except the members 
of the faculty, the Board of Trustees and invited 
guests. 

2. The voting must be done by ballot. 

3. The result of the examinations must be an- 
nounced by the President of the Board. 

The order of examinations will be as follows: 

1. A careful, written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—J/athematics, includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Second 
—WNatural Sciences, including Natural Philos- 
ophy, Botany and Physiology and Hygiene. 
Third—Zanguage, including Spelling, Reading, 
Grammar, Rhetoric and the elements of Latin. 
Fourth—Aiistorzcal Sciences, including Geog- 
raphy, History of the United States and the 
Constitution of the United States. Fifth—/vo- 








Sessional Studies, including Mental Philosophy, 
Methods of Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination in 
the same branches. 

3. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent re- 
quired, and for the length of time named in the 
course, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
guested to make a thorough, personal, prelimi- 
nary examination of the graduating ciasses, in 
their several schools, in all the studies of the 
course, and to drop all students not fully pre- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examination’, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 
sheets together, and suitable pencils for writing. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find at all 
the schools the minutes of the proceedings of 
the several boards of examiners which have 
held sessions at these schools, including com- 
plete lists of all graduates both of the first and 
second degree, and of all persons receiving 
teachers’ certificates. E. E. HIGBEE, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 
onceniveamenenciensscscesstiilitpeeicantsmainestititias 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW BOARDS. 





ye = Act of April 22, 1863, requires new school 

boards to organize ‘‘ within ten days after 
the first Monday in June in each year.”’ As it 
is important that the new boards should meet 
and organize promptly according to law, the 
old boards should fix a time for holding a meet- 
ing for the purpose, and give due notice to the 
directors elect. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a éemforary pre- 
sident and secretary, and proceed to ascertain 
who are members, by having read the election 
returns placed in the hands of the old board by 
the proper election officers. Disputed points 
concerning claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be settled. 
And when it is ascertained who are members, 
the board is ready to organize Jermanently by 
electing a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the tempo- 
rary organization are the directors holding over 
and the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the perma- 
nent organization are the directors holding over 
and the persons found entitled to seats in the 
board by their election. Among the items of 
business that should be attended to by the new 
boards on the day of their organization are the 
following : 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
board, if any such vacancies exist. 
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2. Recieve the annual report and certificate 
from the old board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signature of the officers 
of the new board, and forward them to the pro- 
per County Superintendent for approval and 
transmission to this Department. 7Zhizs duty 
shonld not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 

4, Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the board. 

6. Decide whether the board will subscribe 
for Zhe School Journal or not. A copy will be 
sent to the Secretary of each Board by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but the 
law permits and encourages all Boards of Di- 
rectors to subscribe for one copy for each mem- 
ber at the expense of the District. No Board 
can well afford to be without it not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestiveness 
to thoughtful men who feel an adequate sense 
of the weighty responsibility that devolves upon 
them as School Directors. 


<> 


SUPERINTENDENT APPOINTED. 


Mr. D. S. Boyer of Freeburg has been ap- 
pointec Superintendent of Snyder county, to fill 
the unexpired term of Wm. H. Dill, deceased. 





>_> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEerRKS.—Supt. Keck: The directors of Pike 
did a good thing in replacing the old Yoder 
building by a first-class school-house. Prof. D. 
B. Brunner lectured in the West Mohrsville 
school-house, and with the proceeds the teacher, 
W. P. Rishel, bought a dictionary and a numeral 
frame. Nearly all the schools are closed. Most 
of them have done good work. 

CENTKE.—Supt. Wolf: The average of school 
work during the past term was very fair; and di- 
rectors and citizens in the majority of districts 
are well satisfied with the results accomplished. 
A number of select schools are open in various 
parts of the county under the direction of well- 
qualified and experienced teachers. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: New London has 
erected a good house near the village of same 
name, and placed therein an excellent slate 
blackboard and patent hard-wood desks. Lower 
Oxford has built a new house at Mt. Joy, which, 
like all the houses in this district, is a first-class 
building. All the school grounds of Lower Ox- 
ford are supplied with plenty of shade. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: The schools 
have all closed except Renovo, which will also 
soon close. In these schools some time ago I 
found that, under the efficient management of 
Prof. A. D. Rank, they have accomplished much. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that arise in the 
regrading of schools, Prof. Rank and his able 
corps of teachers have succeeded admirably in 
working up to the new course. The Renovo 
school board deserve much credit for what they” 
have done, and the interest they have mani- 
fested for the success of the schools in the future. 
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Arbor Day was observed by the schools of Re- 
novo. A large number of citizens were present 
to witness the proceedings. Twelve trees were 
planted, with appropriate ceremonies by the pu- 
pils, and several addresses made. As Renovo 
has led the van in Clinton county, in the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day, I hope all the other 
districts will follow the good example. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The Williams- 
town high school has been improved in appear- 
ance by the addition of a fine clack, portraits of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Grant, Lincoln and his 
Generals, John Eaton, three landscape paint- 
ings, and “Liberty Enlightening the World.” 
The principal, Mr. H. L. Meyer, assisted by the 
pupils of the high school and several of the 
teachers of the district, héld an exhibition, March 
23d and 24th, from which, notwithstanding the 
strike at the colliery, fifty-three dollars were 
realized—an amount sufficient to cover the im- 
provements. The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
has put the Edison electric light into the new 
school building at Steelton, and Felton Hall, in 
which the Literary Institute meets, is splendidly 
illuminated. The sixth annual commencement 
of the Hummelstown high school took place, 
April 22d. The class consisted of ten, all of 
whom acquitted themselves creditably. They 
were the recipients of numerous and valuable 
presents from relatives and friends. Mr. M. K. 
Burkholder, President of the board of directors, 
in a neat speech, presented the diplomas to the 
graduates. Prof. E. L. Kemp, of the Keystone 
State Normal School, delivered an interesting 
address on the occasion. 

Forest—Supt. Hillard: It is evident that 
there is a growing sentiment in our county for 
better schools. Teachers observe that they 
must improve themselves, or find it difficult to 
get schools. One thing that has hurt us some- 
what, is the employment of teachers who are 
perfect strangers to the educational faculty of 
the county. Sometimes, however, we entertain 
angels unawares in this way. But, on the 
whole, it is much better to know something de- 
finite of the teacher, if possible, before making 
a positive contract. In some localities—a very 
few—the schools have not been as successful as 
we desire tosee them. An ordinary teacher can- 
not do good work unless he is supported, at least 
passively, by the patrons of the school. Where 
people, for real or fancied reasons, not only re- 
fuse to support but positively oppose the teacher, 
good results are not to be expected. Examina- 
tions show that teachers gave considerable at- 
tention to the ‘‘new branch” during the winter 
term. The introduction of this branch met with 
some opposition in one or two localities, which, 
however, did not amount to much. Asa gen- 
eral thing our people are well pleased with the 
new study. In some schools it was taught daily; 
in others on alternate days. Both oral and 
text-book lessons were given in the different 
schools. With few exceptions, the winter term 
was very successful; in some cases especially so. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: A large majority 
of our teachers are attending school this sum- 
mer. We have seventeen select schools in the 
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county, besides our State Normal, which is full 
to overflowing. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: All our schools are 
closed. Three new school-houses will be erected 
in the County this summer, one at Tuscarora, 
oné in Fermanagh, and one in Greenwood. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Sherrard: The schools for 
the winter term have all closed, and in five of 
the districts a summer term of two months has 
commenced. I do not approve of these sum- 
mer terms, and have taken occasion to speak 
against them when opportunity offered. I am 
glad to say they are growing into disfavor, and 
the day is not far distant when they will be a 
thing of the past. The time and money are 
much better spent in a continuous term by the 
same teacher. ; 

LEBANON.—Supt. Bodenhorn: We have five 
Normal classes in our county at present, with an 
attendance of about eighty. Besides these we 
have about forty teachers attending the different 
State Normal Schools. Jackson township di- 
rectors are erecting a very handsome four-room 
building in Myerstown. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Campbell: Arbor Day was 
observed by schools in a number of districts. 
The Wilkins school, Wetmore township, Miss 
Nellie Waller, teacher, deserves special mention 
in this connection, the work here being the most 
extensive and in the best taste. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Held two 
examinations of pupils, in Worcester and Lower 
Providence townships. At the former three pu- 
pils composed the class, at the latter six. All 
passed a very creditable examination and were 
awarded township diplomas. Worcester held 
its first commencement exercises April 24th. 
Lower Providence followed with its fourth an- 
nual commencement, April 29th. Both meet- 
ings were very largely attended. The graded 
course of study is rapidly growing into favor 
with our people. 

MontTourR.—Supt. Ream: A local institute 
was held at Washingtonville, March 13th. Six- 
teen teachers responded to the call, and 350 
visitors were present during the day. This was 
the first institute of the kind ever held in the 
county outside of Danville. The exercises con- 
sisted of talks, essays and class-drills. The 
teachers deserve my sincere thanks for their 
hearty codéperation. I was very much encour- 
aged by the interest manifested by teachers, 
pupils and citizens. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The 
year is closing fairly. Much earnest work has 
been done by many a teacher, guided by an in- 
telligent hold upon the principles underlying 
the methods used. When such teaching shall 
have become universal, the problem of public 
instruction will have been solved. The Direc- 
tors’ Association convened at Sunbury, March 
4th, and showed unusual zeal in the cause of 
education. The officers were all re-elected, not- 
withstanding the protest of the President as to 
himself. Their work was practical. They will 
meet again at Shamokin, May 6th and 7th. 

PERRyY—Supt. Aumiller: 1 have visited 179 
schools, attended five district institutes and a 
number of literary societies of which there are 





more in Perry county than we have ever had 
before. They supply an urgent need by edu- 
cating a class that the schools cannot reach. 
The new branch, Physiology and Hygiene, is 
being lawfully taught in all the districts of the 
county excepting one. In this district patrons, 
pupils and directors are of the opinion that the 
law can be evaded. The board has reversed 
the ruling of the Legistature by passing a reso- 
lution making the study optional, and, in order 
to conform to the law, has instructed teachers to 
give a short lecture upon the subject once a 


‘week. A good school-house has been destroyed 


by fire at Green Park. New school-houses will 
be erected in Toboyne, Tyrone, and Buffalo 
townships. An evidence of educational ad- 
vancement, besides the liberal patronage given 
to our academies and select schools, is the fact 
that a larger number of teachers are in attend- 
ance at the State Normal Schools than during 
former years. Seven local institutes were held 
during the winter. With one exception they 
were better attended and more enthusiastic than 
I have ever known them to be. 

Union.—Supt. B. R. Johnson: Considerable 
tree planting has been done by the farmers 
throughout the county. The high school of 
Lewisburg will graduate a class of eleven. The 
valedictory has been assigned to Edward 
Shaughency, and the salutatory to Bessie 
Clingan. Prof. Stapleton and his assistant, 
Miss Montgomery, have been untiring in their 
labors for the promotion of the educational in- 
terests committed to their keeping. 

BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Desh: Arbor Day was 
observed by all the schools. The high school 
planted a number of shade trees. The other 
schools carried out the plan of last year, and 
planted various kinds of seeds in boxes filled 
with earth. These now adorn the window-sills 
of the school-rooms, and the plants are utilized 
to cultivate the perceptive powers of the pupils. 
The exercises connected with the planting were 
interesting and profitable. 

DuUNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Arbor Day was 
observed in most of our schools. Trees, shrub- 
bery and flowers were planted in four school- 
yards. Suitable exercises were held in i1nost of 
the schools. 

HazeL Twp.—Supt. Williams: Arbor Day 
was observed by the Jeanesville schools with 
appropriate exercises. Supt. Coughlin, of Lu- 
zerne, spent a few days with me in visiting our 
schools. Our Institute, on April 24th, was the 
best for the whole term. Supt. Coughlin ad- 
dressed the meeting for over an hour. His re- 
marks were listened to with close attention by 
all the teachers present. 

MauHAnoy City.—Supt. Balentine: Arbor Day 
was a pretty big day for our schools. The 
school board had bought the trees, had holes 
dug, mountain soil on hand, and all things 
ready the day before. On the afternoon of the 
day appointed, with appropriate ceremonies— 
recitations and singing by the scholars, and 
speeches by teachers, preachers, lawyers, edi- 
tors and Superintendent—forty-one Norway 
maples were planted around the three buildings. 
Nearly all of the trees are alive and growing. 
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NoRRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: Arbor Day 
was observed in all the schools of the borough. 
Principal Eisenhower of the high school urged 
his pupils to do all they could in the way of 
planting trees or encouraging the p’. ‘ing of 
them. Asa result they reported the p. .ung of 
175 trees and 55 shrubs. The regular Friday 
afternoon exercises of the High School Literary 
Society had special reference to trees and tree- 
planting. The pupils of the De Kalb Street 
school reported the planting of 36 trees; Oak 
Street school, 138; Sandy Street, 135; Chain 
Street, 75—-making a total of nearly 560 trees, 
besides a number of shrubs. In all of these 
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schools suitable exercises were held. The pu- 
pils of the Chain Street building gave a public 
entertainment on the evening of April 8th, for 
the purpose of securing funds for the purchase 
of flowers for the school yard. The net pro- 
ceeds amounted to $47. The school board sup- 
plied fourteen shade trees, which were planted 
in the different school yards on Arbor Day. 

YOrRK.—Supt. Shelley: The oral examinations 
for the month indicate continued progress. The 
schools, with few exceptions, show special ex- 
cellence of results in language and composi- 
tion. The number of trees planted by pupils on 
Arbor Day was 1,878. 
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BROADER CULTURE NEEDED. 





NE of the sorest temptations that beset our 
common school teachers, and professional 
educators in general, is the inclination and ten- 
dency to become mere specialists, in the narrow 
sense of the term—mere technical schoolmen. 
Their duties are so many, their time so fully oc- 
cupied with the routine work of the schoolroom, 
that they are naturally apt to confine their 
studies and activities, even their ambition, to 
the attainment of proficiency in what they con- 
sider the most immediately necessary, practical 
qualifications for the specific task before them. 
The same temptation is felt to a greater or less 
degree in all professions. That is why there are 
so many narrow-minded theologians, bigoted 
scientists, lawyers who know nothing outside of 
Kent and Blackstone, doctors who are like fish 
out of water in polite society. But in no profes- 
sion is such a one-sidededness of development 
more inexcusable, more harmful, than in the 
professional educator. He above all others 
needs to be many-sided. It is essential to the 
true fulfillment of his lofty calling to be a man 
of genuine, broad culture. That this need is 
not sufficiently realized and appreciated among 
our teachers, superintendents, and directors, 
and in our Normal Schools, is one of the great 
weaknesses of our public school system. Our 
teachers have as a rule been open to the re- 
proach of being mere “ walking text-books,” 
nothing but ‘‘ teaching machines.” While pos- 
sessed of great technical skill, while being adepts 
in arithmetic, in grammar, in geography, in 
penmanship, etc., they often have not enjoyed 
the respect of cultured society, or have not been 
admitted to it at all, because utterly lacking 
that breadth and comprehensiveness of mental 
attainment, that general information, and es- 
pecially that refinement of the sensibilities, of 
taste and feeling, which are the fruits of a well- 
balanced and symmetrically developed mind and 
character, the marks of the only real education. 
the characteristics of true culture. This lack 
has, of course, greatly lessened the influence of 
our teachers outside of the school-room. 
But its injury to their comfort and usefulness 
has been even greater in their specific work of 








teaching itself. Not only has it been the chief 
cause of the purely mechanical methods, the 
bare-text-book-teaching, that is still too preva- 
lent ; it has made the attainment of the only 
correct ultimate aim of all our education an im- 
possibility. For that aim is not the mere train- 
ing of a few of the intellectual faculties of our 
children, but the equal and harmonious devel- 
ment of all of them, and of their tastes and 
feelings, their judgments, desires, sympathies, 
and aspirations as well—in a word, the laying 
of the foundations for the highest culture of their 
whole character. And this can not be done by 
rule. Its first condition is the possession of such 
culture by the teacher himself. He can never 
impart what he does not possess. Its chief 
means is personal example and influence. 
Nothing cultivates the finer, higher nature of 
the pupil so surely and readily as simple inter- 
course with a teacher of true culture and refine- 
ment. The mere presence of such an one 
in the school-room is an education. Aswas said 
once of a lady of rare refinement as well as of 
literary and heart culture, ‘‘ To know her is a 
liberal education.” 

And even in the work of technical instruc- 
tion, experience abundantly shows tho value of 
a liberal culture on the part of the teacher. In 
the long run he is the best teacher of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, reading, history, who 
knows most besides, outside of these special 
branches. Who are our best teachers to-day ? 
The narrowly technical pedagogues? No; 
but those who have the most liberal education, 
and the widest, broadest culture. They are the 
ones who rise most steadily in the profession. 
They are the ones who are coming rapidly to 
fill all the highest positions, simply because 
they are the most competent and best fitted for 
them. 

It is therefore to our Normal students’ and 
our teachers’ own immediate interest to take 
advantage of every means for their liberal cul- 
ture, and to use them diligently, as a necessary, 
indispensable part of their work and study. 
Not to doit only incidentally, when they happen 
to get the time, but regularly, systematically, to 
take the time for it. It is essential to their true 
success as teachers, and to the highest useful- 
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ness and continued progress and improvement 
of their noble profession. And to assist them 
as far as may be, has been and shall continue 
to be a main purpose of the Journal in gen- 
eral, and of this Department of it in particular. 
For the means of paramount importance to all 
true culture is the right use of the right kind of 
literature. It is essential to become familiar 
with the classic productions of the past and 
present. Therefore do we give all possible at- 
tention to the best works of general literature, 
the leading essayists, poets, historians, critics, 
novelists, all books acquaintance with which is 
necssary to them who would become the best 
teachers, real educators. Believing that on the 
whole he zs the best teacher who is the best 
reader of the best literature, we want to help 
our readers by guiding them to the best books 
and warning them against worthless ones ; and 
shall endeavor to do all we can to merit their 
confidence in us as honest and earnest guides. 


A SUGGESTION. 


However the judgments of Biblical scholars 
may differ as to the degree of excellence of the re- 
vised version of the Bible, there are but very few 
who do not grant that to the ordinary reader, 
who wants to know as clearly as possible just 
what the Word of God says, the new version is 
incomparably superior to the old or ‘authorized 
version,” as it is erroneously called. The re- 
vised Bible is certainly easier understood than 
the old version. It has fewer obsolete words 
and phrases, fewer antiquated constructions, it 
sounds more modern, and above all, it is more 
correct, accurate, and intelligible. Every Bible 
student recognizes this, in so far at least as to 
have found it indispensable in his study, how- 
ever he may inveigh against its public use in 
church. 

Now we would suggest, in view of these con- 
siderations, that wherever possible, the revised 
version be used in the devotional exercises in our 
schools. Indeed, this is done in some schools, 
and we have been surprised that it did not be- 
come a general custom. For it has some mani- 
fest advantages, besides those just referred to. 

To say nothing of the attention the reading of 
the revised version will at once attract on the 
part of the scholars because of its novelty, it will 
go far towards arousing a more intelligent inter- 
est in the exercises, instead of the desultory, per- 
functory manner in which now the opening ex- 
ercises of schools are too frequently conducted. 
The great advantage, however, will be its famil- 


-iarizing the rising generation with the new ver- 


sion, and so hastening the time when it shall 
come into more general use. We are confident 
that wherever used in school, such use will 
speedily justify itself, and neither teacher nor 
scholars will wish to return to the old. 

To those who wish to act upon this suggestion 
we would recommend Zhe Riverside Parallel 
Bible, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, in three styles ($6, $12, and $18). Itis beau- 
tifully printed, with that accuracy for which the 
Riverside Press is famous, and bound exception- 
ally well, made to last a lifetime, to open at any 
place without strain, and in a style as chastely 





beautiful as it is substantial. In parallel columns 
are printed the versions of 1611 and the revised 
version. The former contains also the marginal 
references, which are given at the foot of the 
page; the latter has the marginal readings in- 
dicated, and given at the foot of the column. 
The old version has the usual chapter headings 
and verse-divisions, while the revised is printed 
continuously, as any other book would be. Al- 
together this edition we consider without ex- 
ception the best and most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, both for the scholar and the general reader, 
of any before the public, as it certainly is the 
cheapest. 

Another most excellent aid to devotional ex- 
ercises, which teachers might do well to intro- 
duce, is a good, reliable Haryrony of the Gospels. 
Reading the sacred history of Christ in chrono- 
logical order, from the properly harmonized ar- 
rangement of the evangelists’ account, would 
surely be a great improvement over the present 
way, reading the often apparently disagreeing, 
if not contradictory, separate gospel accounts, 
A good Harmony would remove nearly all those 
difficulties in the sacred narrative which now so 
sorely puzzle the average child who thinks of 
these things, The best Harmony, universally 
acknowledged as such, is that of Dr. Edw. Rob- 
inson, which has been newly arranged, revised, 
corrected, and improved in many ways by Dr. 
M. B. Riddle, and brought fully up to date in 
every respect. It is also published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. (8vo., $1.50). 

Why not, by the use of such books as these, 
make the religious exercises in our schools 
something that would interest and truly benefit 
the scholars? 

The two books mentioned we should think 
would also be invaluable, indispensable for Sun- 
day-school teachers, and indeed all Bible stu- 
dents would find them of much practical 
value. 

STUDIES IN HISTORY. 

Mary D. Sheldon’s S/udies in General History 
(Boston; D. C. Heath & Co., 12mo., pp. 556. 
Price $1.75) isa book unusually well printed and 
bound. Its plan is clearly expressed in the pre- 
face: ‘‘ This book is not a history, but a collec- 
tion of historical materials; it contains just the 
sort of things that historians must deal with 
when they want to describe or judge any period 
of history ; and just the kind of things, more- 
over, which we Americans must constantly at- 
tend to and think about.” It gives, whenever 
possible, contemporary chronicles of deeds, ex- 
tracts from speeches, laws, poems, pictures of 
statues and buildings, and everything that can 
help to illustrate the style of thinking, acting, 
feeling, and living in ‘each country and age of 
which it treats. To help the student thus in the 
use of this raw material are inserted from time 
to time questions, hints, exercises, and problems 
for special study. The plan is a novel but good 
one. The many chronological, biographical, 
and other tables that are given, with lists of ref- 
erences in general literature to each historic 
person, place, and event, are particularly excel- 
lent features. It will be found a most suggest- 
ive and helpful book for the teacher and student 




















who is willing to think and work. Such an one 
will find it an excellent complementary com- 
panion volume to Dr. Fisher's, that can be most 
profitably used in connection with the latter. 


HIisToRY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. From 
the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce, 1609. By John Lothrop Motley, 
D.C. L., LL. D., etc. In Four Volumes; with 
Portraits, Maps etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Svo., gilt top. Price, $8 per set. 

We had occasion in our April number to write of 
Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and to com- 
mend it warmly to our teachers and advanced stu- 
dents of history. The four volumes now before us, 
bound uniformly with the preceding work, are in fact 
but a direct continuation of it, as is indicated by the 
sub-title. They are written in the same beguiling 
style, that has put their author into the front rank of 
modern classic writers; while their subject is fully as 
interesting and important, treating of a period of 
European history during which “the health, perhaps 
the existence, of England and Holland, and, with 
them, of a great part of Christendom, was on the 
issue.” The struggle between England and Hol- 
land on the one side, and Spain and Rome on the 
other, was a struggle between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic civilization, between the great principles of 
religion and political freedom on the one hand, and 
superstition and despotism on the other. And-in no 
other work have we so minute and painstakingly 
faithful an examination of all the open and secret 
forces at work in this struggle, and nowhere a more 
eloquent account of any historic period. But it is 
unnecessary for us here to dwell upon the excellence 
and paramount importance of these volumes. They 
are admitted on all hands. And no historical library 
anywhere is considered well furnished that does not 
possess them. The voluminousness of Motley’s series 
is no objection. Every one who has begun reading 
them, knows that their perusal is casier and more 
pleasant than that of any other work of the kind of 
only half the extent. It is needless to say that the 
paper, type, binding, etc., are of the best, and leave 
nothing to be desired. 

TaLks WitH My Boys. By Wm. A. Mowry, 
Ph. D., etc. Revised Edition. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 16mo., pp. 266. Price, $1.00. 

All that we said in praise of these wholesome, ad- 
mirable talks in noticing a former edition, we would 
reiterate here. We are ‘glad the present publishers 
have brought it out in so handsome a form, more 
worthy of its excellence, and at a price within reach 
of all. For every earnest teacher should have the 
book. It is a valuable aid in the work of character 
culture. To read these talks to the boys, say 
one a week, would be a profitable investment of the 
time. They are full of common-sense, wise direc- 
tion, and genuine inspiration. To read them is to be 
morally uplifted and strengthened. 


SAINT GREGORY’S GUEST AND RECENT Poems. Sy 
John Greenleaf Whittier. sr1b6mo., illuminated 
vellum, pp.66. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.00. 

A daintier volume than this, with its quaint side- 
title in gold letters on the ivory-white parchment 
ground, its beautiful: typography, and soft, rich, 
creamy paper, has seldom issued even from the artistic 
Riverside Press. And whom would the American 
reader rather see so exquisitely clothed than our ven- 
erable Quaker poet, best beloved of our living bards? 
The little volume contains all of his poems since the 
appearance of his “ Bay of Seven Islands,” in 1883. 
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And some of his sweetest verses belong to this 
period, and are contained in this book, such as, be- 
sides the poem that gives it its title, “« Adjustment,” 
“The Homestead,” ‘*How the Robins Come,’’ 
“Sweet Fern,’”’ and thirteen other pieces, some of 
them equally fine. Whittier is so universally loved 
and revered, and so special a favorite in our schools 
in particular, that this new and Jatest volume of his is 
sure to be hailed with joy by thousands. 


AMIEL’s JOURNAL. The Private Journal of Henri 
Frederic Amiel. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo., pp. \xi., 
487. Price, $2.50. 

This is a book that has been much talked and 
written about of late, and it deserves to be. Still 
more, however, it deserves to be read and pondered 
over by all lovers of wholesome thought gracefully 
expressed. It is almost an ideal vacation book; one 
that may be picked up and opened anywhere at any 
time, and read for ten minutes or ten hours at a time, 
sure to interest at once, and as sure to start thoughts 
and feelings that make the reader better for having 
them. It is full of deep philosophical reflections, 
fresh religious meditations, bright, pointed, and just 
characterization and estimates of the great men and 
events of the century, and charming literary and art 
criticisms, descriptions and opinions. It is a volume 
that will never grow old, but retain its freshness and 
suggestiveness as long as there are minds open to the 
truth and hearts susceptible to the good and the beau- 
tiful. The author of it was a highly cultured and re- 
fined Frenchman, who had every qualification for 
becoming one of the world’s great philosophers and 
most accomplished “iterateurs except the one essen- 
tial of practical exertion and persistent application. 
This “ Journal’ is the fruit of genius turned in on 
itself. Another man would have made of the mater- 
ial stored therein half a dozen volumes, and lasting 
fame for himself. Amiel simply stored up this wealth 
of thought in his own private journal. Thanks to 
the exceptionally wise and able translator and editor, 
this cabinet of rare and precious thoughi-gems has 
now been made accessible to us. The book is of 
English manufacture, beautifully printed on excellent 
paper, and offered us in a volume that is well worthy 
a place in our public and private libraries. It is in 
every way one of the most thoroughly enjoyable 
books of the season. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS—CALIFORNIA. From 
the Cenquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Com- 
mittee in San Francisco. A study of American 
Character. By Josiah Royce. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co. 12 mo, gilt top, pp. 513. Price 
$7.25. 

This is the seventh volume of this admirable series 
of historical studies. The preceding ones, “ Virginia,” 
“‘ Oregon,’ “ Maryland,” “ Kentucky,” “Kansas,” 
and “ Michigan,” we have noticed before. The 
whole series is an invaluable one, no less for the 
private student than for the use of teachers, and so 
highly interesting that the general reader will find it 
as pleasant reading, and far more profitable than most 
works of fiction. In some respects this volume on 
California is more interesting and more important than 
any other that has preceded it. For it treats of a 
period as full of romance and thrilling adventure, of a 
region whose natural features, scenery, climate, min- 
erals, vegetation, are as strange and novel, and of a 
class of people, the early settlers, whose characters 
and mode of life were as uncommon, as anything to 
be found in the records of the race or in the realms 
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of romance. And Prof. Royce has written his ac- 
count with all the charm of the story-teller, and yet 
all the thoroughness of the original historian. He 
has thrown light on several phases of the subject 
which hitherto were involved in darkness, and cor- 
rected some errors, or misrepresentations of the past 
which too long were accepted as history. It is one 
of the most valuable additions to our American his- 
torical literature that has recently appeared, and an 
altogether worthy successor to the preceding volumes 
of this admirable series. 


Wuart SOociAL CLAsses OWE TO EACH OTHER. Sy 
Wm. G. Sumner, of Yale College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 16mo.,pp.169. Price, 75 cts. 
Prof. Sumner’s high standing as a political econ- 

omist, and as the great champion in this country of 
free trade principles, insures him the attention of all 
thoughtful persons for whatever book he may issue. 
His outspoken frankness and fearlessness of opinion 
enlist every one’s respect. In the little book before 
us, on a subject than which at present—when labor 
and capital are striving together as never before— 
there is no more important one before the public, 
however, the author seems tous less thorough and 
less satisfactory than in his other works. We do not 
think that he is altogether just to the side of labor; 
while the remedies he proposes for reconciling labor 
and capital, are certainly entirely inadequate. The 
book is, however full of instruction and suggestive- 
ness, and well worth studying. 


THE NATION. Zhe Foundations of Civil Order and 
Poiitical Life in the United States. By Elisha 
Mulford, LL. D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 8Svo., pp. xiv., g18. Price, $2.50. 

This fundamental work of one of the greatest 
thinkers Pennsylvania has ever produced, is unques- 
tionably the most thorough and profound work in 
political philosophy that has yet appeared in this 
country. It is a book that needs to be studied, not 
only read over once or twice; and one every intelligent 
American would do well to study. It cannot fail to 
give him broader and truer ideas of patriotism and 
citizenship than he ever had before. So crowded 
with essential truth, closely compressed, are the pages 
of this grand work, that they furnish the basis and 
material of which could, and no doubt will be con- 
structed any number of other works on phases of our 
political economy. We consider the book invaluable 
to every thoughtful citizen. If our teachers and pub- 
lic educators would master its profound principles, 
they would be amply furnished for that needed and 
yet difficult task, incumbent on all, of inculcating 
right political views, principles of true American 
citizenship, into the minds of the rising generations. 
Every Teachers’ Library ought by all means have 
“The Nation”’ on its shelves. 


THE CHOICE OF BouKs AND OTHER LITERARY 
Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. s12mo., paper, pp. 
447. Price $1.25. 

A book of such permanent value as is at least the 
greater portion of this one, ought never be bound 
orherwise than in cloth or leather. For besides 
several of the literary, biographical, and historical 
essays reprinted here from various of the English and 
American Magazines and Reviews, the first ninety- 
three pages are themselves worth the price of the 
whole. The chapters “ How to Read,” “ Poets of 


the Old World,” “ Poets of the Modern World,” 
and “The Misuse of Books,” have long ago gained 
for themselves a permanent place in literature, and 
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given Mr. Harrison an enviable fame as one of the 
wisest of literary counsellers and guides. They de- 
serve a place beside Carlyle’s essay bearing the same 
title, and Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies.” For prac- 
tical use and helpfulness to the young student, and 
indeed to every one who would learn where and how 
to get the best in literature, and how to use it, these 
essays are invaluable. Every schgol library ought to 
have them, along with Prof. Richardson’s on the 
same subject and Prof. Baldwin’s; and every 
teacher who would become a facile and safe guide to 
the young minds looking to him for counsel and aid, 
ought by all means to read and study Mr. Harrison’s 


_ essays, nor leave Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s unread. 


LANCASTERIAN EXERCISES IN THE FUNDAMENTAL 
RULES of ARITHMETIC. By R. K. Buehrle A. M. 
16 mo. pp. 36. Phila. Sower, Potis& Co. Price, 
25 cents. 

Not intended to supplant but to supplement arith- 
metics, this unpretending little book is an attempt to 
meet a want long felt by teachers of primary schools. 
It is unique; nothing of the kind exists among the 
school-books now in the market. Made up, to a 
large extent, of material previously used in manu- 
script form in schools of this grade, it cannot fail, if 
used intelligently and in the spirit of its author, as 
expressed in the preface, to prove a boon to the 
pupils of our primary schools. Teachers would do 
well to examine the book. 


ELEMENTARY CO ORDINATE GEOMETRY. for Col- 
legiate Use and Private Study. By Wm. Benj. 
Smith, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8v0., pp. 


281. Price $2.16. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF THE NEWTONIAN 
POTENTIAL FuncTION. Sy B. O. Pierce, Ph. D. 
The Same. 8vo., pp. 143. Price, $1.60. 


Two exceptionally well-made books for the use of 
the higher classes in college, well-printed, accurate, 
on good paper, and substantially bound. The former 
endeavors more consistently than is commonly done 
to keep in view the only true end of Analytic Geom- 
etry, namely, mental culture, a strengthening by ex- 
ercise of the purely intellectual faculties. The latter 
is designed to supply a felt want in furnishing a text- 
book specially for the preparation of the student for 
the study of Experimental Physics. Both are meant 
to simplify and make easier, without sacrificing 
thoroughness, the study of these branches of higher 
mathematics. Teachers of those branches would do 
well to examine them. 


THE Book-Lover. A Guide to the Best Reading. 
By James Baldwin, Ph. D. Fourth Edition. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. sz6mo., gilt top, 
pp. 201. Price, $1.25. 

For practical purposes, and particularly for all 
educators, we do not hesitate to pronounce this dainty 
and altogether beautifully-made little volume the best 
manual of the kind we have yet seen. We heartily 
wish we could place it in the hands of every 
superintendent, teacher, director, and scholar in the 
country. It would be sure to create a healthy “boom” 
in the matter of school and private libraries; and 
what is as important, it would guide and direct that 
boom in a wise and judicious manner. It seems to 
be largely modelled after Prof. Richardson’s “‘ Choice 
of Books” in that the author has skimmed the richest 
cream out of the works of the wisest and most emi- 
nent literary guides in the past and present, and 
serves it up for us here, a delicious dish. In the 
chapter on The Formation of School Libraries, 
which we will reprint in July, Prof. Baldwin ad- 
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vances substantially the same views which we at dif- 
ferent times have triec to give our readers. It will 
also serve as a specimen of his lucid style, clear 
thought and arrangement, and practical common 
sense. All interested in the library subject will be 
delighted with the various full lists of books that are 
given, classified according to their various general 
topics—lists that are remarkably good and reliable. 
We know of no better courses of reading prescribed 
anywhere than these lists, which occupy many pages 
of the volume. They are a boon that will be highly 
appreciated by teachers, and no less by all others who 
are earnestly endeavoring to get at “the best that has 
been thought and said in the world.” We take 
pleasure in specially commending Prof. Baldwin’s 
excellent work tothem. It is just what many have 
been looking for, and what all need. 


GRAMMAR AND CoMPoSsITION: For Common Schools. 
By Eliphalet Oram Lyte, A. M., Professor of 
Pedagogics and Grammar, State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. r2mo. Pp. 270. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


An examination of this new work shows that it is 
just what its title indicates, a text-book on Grammar 
and Composition, adapted to the needs of common 
schools. The work begins by showing clearly how 
to tell the parts of speech, phrases, clauses, etc. This 
is followed by a full treatment of the subject of 
analysis, in which the sentence is carefully studied. 
An admirable feature of this part of the book is 
the well-selected series of graded exercises taken 
from standard English authors. The oral forms of 
analysis, as presented in this part, are simple and 
accurate. The written forms, or owtlines of sentences, 
present a new method of blackboard analysis that is 
simple, systematic, and complete. The treatment 
of clauses, and especially abridged clauses, as 
here presented, differs materially from that of 
the ordinary text-books. Part III. deals with the 
“Position of the Parts of Speech,”’ a subject that is 
usually wholly neglected or but imperfectly treated 
in most grammars. In Part IV., * Classes and Prop- 
erties of the Parts of Speech,’’ are to be found many 
new features, showing marked progress in the study 
of English. The old, erroneous idea that every 
noun and pronoun in the objective case is the object 
of a transitive verb or a preposition, is discarded ; 
and a rational classification of objects into direct, in- 
direct, and adverbial, is given, entirely in harmony 
with the nature of our language. A new classifica- 
tion of pronouns is presented, and relative pronouns 
are treated as a class of conjunctive pronouns. The 
old, familiar way of “thing-which’’-ing wat, and the 
almost equally approved way of giving it a “double 
construction,” are abandoned. A new treatment of 
infinitives and participles is presented. Verbs are 
divided into finite and non-finite ; non-finite verbs 
having two moods, infinitive and participial. A part 
of speech called verda/s, with two forms, infinitive 
and participial, is introdtced. This change is be- 
lieved to be in the direction of simplicity. Probably 
the most valuable part of the book is Part V., “ Ele- 
ments of Composition.” Here, after a brief course 
in the use of capital letters and punctuation, rules 
and exercises for teaching the proper use of words 
and the best ways of constructing sentences, are pre- 
sented. This introductory part is followed by a 
course in composition-writing, which begins with the 
writing of sentences and includes such topics as Par- 
agraphs, Letter-writing, Business papers, Narratives, 
Descriptions, etc. In each of these subjects, the 


pupil is taught what should be written, and how to | but very suggestive and profitable reading. 
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go about the work of preparing a composition. 
Numerous outlines are given, to be filled out by the 
pupil; and under each topic is a collection of inter- 
esting themes. An Appendix, containing a sum- 
mary of the rules of construction, etymology of gram- 
matical terms, special suggestions to teachers, notes, 
etc., adds to the value of the book; and the clean, 
large type used, and the beautiful binding, make it 
one of the most attractive-looking books of the season. 
As a whole, Prof. Lyte’s “Grammar and Compo- 
sition” marks an advance in text-book making on 
this subject. It is in harmony with the latest views 
in philology, and the principles and methods of the 
“* New Edueation;” and a careful study of it will not 
only aid pupils in understanding our mother-tongue 
and in using it well, but will also do much towards 
developing the powers of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. 


THE History OF Pepacocy. Sy Gabriel Cam- 
payré. Translated with an Introduction, Notes. 
and an Index, by W. H. Payne, A. M. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. s12mo., pp. xxvi, 592. 


This ought to be a welcome book. For the history 
of pedagogy, as well as that of education, are fields 
that in this country are as yet only beginning to be 
cultivated. And yet both are of the highest impor- 
tance. For a reliable and comprehensive history of 
education we still are waiting. For one of peda- 
gogics we know not better where to turn than to the 
volume so well translated and so intelligently edited 
by Prof. Payne. It begins with Education in An- 
tiquity, among the Greeks, at Rome, in the Middle 
Ages, and so on, giving a concise yet interesting ac- 
count of the educational theories and systems of the 
world, down to the present. Yet we are never allowed 
to forget that the author is a Frenchman, to whom 
France is the world. Prof. Payne’s notes help some- 
what to correct the disproportion of Campayré’s work, 
which gives entire chapters to Fenelon and Rollin, 
and to Pestalozzi all the glory, while a Comenius, 
Froebel and Herbert Spencer receive comparatively 
scant praise and abundant criticism. In spite of this 
French characteristic, however, the work is one ot 


‘great value. 
‘GRADED SEAT-WoRK IN ARITHMETIC. Sy 


Piper, A. M., Nos. rand 2. 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


These two neat semi-blank books of from thirty to 
fifty pages each, are meant to be used supplementary 
to the ordinary school work in arithmetic. They con- 
sist of set examples to be worked out by the scholar 
on the blank spaces left for the purpose. The work 
is similar to that which teachers now write on the 
blackboard and scholars have to copy. To have it 
all ready in a blank-book certainly has the advantage 
of saving time, and also of stimulating accuracy and 
neatness in the scholar. The usefulness of the plan 
depends largely on the teacher. A good, conscien- 
tious teacher will find it a great help to himself and 
of benefit to pupils. 

THE WRIGHT & POTTER PRINTING Co., Boston, 
send usthe Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts for 1884-85; together with 
the Report of the Secretaryofthe Board. The latter 
is particularly interesting and valuable for reference. 
The Secretary’s remarks on such topics as the School 
Age, Attendance, Employment of Children, Truants, 
Authority of the Teacher, Corporal Punishment, Ex- 
pulsion, Relation of the Kindergarten to the Primary 
School, and kindred subjects, are not only interesting, 


New York: Ivison, 














CHARM OF Vorce.—Amidst the gay life, the beau- 
tiful forms, the brilliant colors of an Athenian multi- 
tude, and an Athenian street, the repulsive features, 
the unwieldy figure, the naked feet, the rough thread- 
bare attire of the philosopher Socrates must have 
excited every sentiment of astonishment and ridicule 
which strong contrast can produce. It was (so his 
disciples described it ) as if one of the marble satyrs, 
which sat in grotesque attitudes with pipe or flute in 
the sculptors’ shops of Athens, had left his seat of 
stone and walked into the plane-tree avenue or the 
gymnastic colonnade. Gradually the crowd gathered 
round him. At first he spoke of those plying their 
trades about him; and they shouted with laughter as he 
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charm of his voice made itself felt. The peculiar 
sweetness of its tone had an effect which even the 
thunder of Pericles failed to produce. The laughter 
ceased—the crowd thickened—the gay youth, whom 
nothing else could tame, stood transfixed and awe- 
struck in his presence—there was a solemn thrill in 
his words, such as his hearers could compare to noth- 
ing but the mysterious sensation produced by the 
clash of drum and cymbal in the worship of the great 
mother of the gods: the head swam—the heart leaped 
at the sound—tears rushed from their eyes, and they 
felt that, unless they tore themselves speedily away 
from that fascinated circle, they should ere long sit 
down at his feet and grow old in listening to the 
marvelous music of this second Marsyas.—A¢heneum. 





poured forth his homely jokes. But soon the magic 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


Syracuse, New York. 

From A. M. Wricurt, Feb. 19, 1886. 
“* Having accepted the position at Wa- 
terville at $1800, it became nécessary to 
fillmy pface at Moravia, N. Y., at $1200. 
I turned naturally to your Ag gency as 
the place where a suitable man might 
be found. The Secretary of the Board 
went with me to your office, explained 
exactly the needs of the school, and af- 
teralong and careful discussion of vari- 
ous candidates, selectedas best fitled for 
the place Mr. W. C. Kruse, who has since been elected. The 
fact that this gentleman was at the time teaching in the State 
of Alabama, is perhaps as strong proof as can be given of the 
advantages of consulting your Agency.” 


DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 


For circulors, application b!ank, specimen photograph, etc. 
send stamp to address as above. 1a Send also for 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON PEDAGOGY. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children, ($:), by ($t), by Stanford, 
Cantata of great power and brilliancy. 











Richter’s Harmony, ($2); Richter’s Counter- 
point, ($2) and Richter’s Fugue, ($2), are three stand- 
ard books on composition, by an eminent German Harmonist. 


Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


Aida, ($2); Bells of Corneville ($1.50); Boccacio 
($2); Carmen ($2); Fatimitza ($2): Lakme ($2); 
Maritana ($2); Mefistofele ($2); Migmom ($2.50) ; 
Zenobia ($2); and many others. : 





Liébrettos, fulland complete, of 80 operas, for 25 cents each, 
Cheap editions, 15 cents eaoh. 





Winner’s Ideal Methods, (each 75 cts), are famous 
and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for Flute, for Accor- 
dion, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, for Fife, for Clarinet, and 
for Flageolet. 


| 


is a new | 


Mason’s Piano Technies, ($2.50), are constantly in- | 


creasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
ers soould use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. BOSTON. 


C. H.Drrson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
ay Broadwz ay, 3 New York. 3083 Chestanr ‘St, Phite. 


BOooK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, full of 
“laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. To it . added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AbB- 
BOTT. 1000 Zone Wanted,— Men and Women. Nhe 
to %200 a month made. Op Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


(TUCIRNAT BELL FOUHDRY co 






36 CINCINNATI, 0.U.S.A. 33% 
UCCESSORS-JN BELLS-TOTH 


. BLYMYER (AANUFACTUI RING co 


MANUFACTURERS O 





= CHURCH, SCHOOL, FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 





ar 


All teach- | 





Sheldon & Co's New Text-Books, 


— <P 


1st. 
Sheldons’ Modern School Readers. In 


five books, and containing about one-third more 
reading matter than any other five-book series, 
Bound in our new patent binding. 


2d. 


Sheldons’ Supplementary Reading. In 
three books, filled with fresh, original, and in- 
structive reading matter. 


Third Book will be ready in May. 
3d. 


Sheldons’ Arithmetics. Intwo books. SHEL- 
DONS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, in press. 
Sheldons’ Complete Arithmetic ready in 


May. 
4th. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 
Composition. Introductory price, 50 cents. 

Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and 
Rhetoric. (In press.) 


5th. 


Sheldons’ Graded Examples in Arithme- 
tic. In two books. Primary Graded Exam- 
ples. Second Book of Graded Examples. 


——=>>_ > P— 


HIGHER BOOKS. 


1st. 


Shaw’s New History of English and 
American Literature. Revised Edition. 


Just ready. 
2d. 


AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Phil- 
osophy. 96 cents. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
New Edition. $1.15. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry $1.Io. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry, embracing 
Organic Chemistry. $1.40. 


3d. 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition. (New Edition just ready.) $1.00. 

Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. $1.00. 

Hill’s Elements of Logic. $1.00. 


Ath. 


Olney’s New Geometry. Just ready. $1.25 
Olney’s First Principles of Algebra. 72 
cents. 
Olney’s Complete Algebra. New Edition. 
$1.10. 
B@e Send for circulars, catalogues, and specimen 


pages. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


724 Broadway N. Y. 185 & 187 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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[APPINGOTT'S NEW SCIENCE 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 


RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED bBy THE BEST EDUCATORS Aanp AUTHORITIES. 








THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHAEBPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY, 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


—-— ase 


Gutter’s New Physiological Gharts, 


Or Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 


These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the only school charts 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre- 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. 





Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


Lippincott’s Popular ‘Spelling-Book. 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 
it very different from the ordinary Spelling-Book. 

(1) The principle of COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection 
of the words in the lessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED with 
great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work w ith which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the eae 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 











Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Largest Manufacturers in the United States of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES & SCHOOL FURNITURE—MOST APPROVED STYLES; 


The Famous DOVETAILED DESKS, the 


“PARACON,” “TRIUMPH,” & STUDY.” 


OVER A MILLION NOW IN USE. 


ADOPTIONS 1885 ADOPTIONS 1885 





IN IN 
SHAMOKIN, 
READING, GIRARDVILLE, 
CARBONDALE, ERIE, 
SCRANTON, TOWER CIrTy, 
MaAucH CHUNK. WILLIAMSPORT, 
ATHENS, READING, 
HONESDALE, LANCASTER, 
HARRISBURG, PITTSBURG, 
GILBERTON, ALLEGHENY 
ASHLAND, Ciry, 
FREELAND, MAHANOY Cliry, 
PITTSTON, is New CASTLE, 
KINGSTON, ie (p< : HUNTINGDON, 
WILKESBARRE, = fy . YorRK, 
NANTICOKE, i and many others. 


“THE PARAGON.” 
Fifth Successive Annual Adoption by the City of Philadelphia. Handsomest, Most 
Substantial, Best Line Ever Made. 


Triumph Solid Dovetail. Paragon Expanding Dovetail. 


The Penna. State Agricultural Society awarded Highest Premium 1879 and 1885, 
for Excellence in Comfort, Construction and Durability. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


No Screws to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fast- 
enings must hold as long as the materia/s last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubber. 

Locked and closed Seat-joint independent of bolt support. 

Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and brace (of same comfort as Foot-rest in cars.) 

The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 

Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material. 


Andrews’ New Zone! 


Tellurian Globe! 


The Latest, Simplest and 
Best Device made to 
show the relationship 
of the Earth, Sun 
and Moon. 


Manufacturers of School Ap- 


k 


paratus, Maps, Blac" - 
boards, Erasers, Cray- 


—____—_—_————_ ons, Ete., also Church, 

Andrews’ Auatomical Charts, 

Finest and Best in the 
Market. 


Office and Library 


— — a s 
er Furniture. 





Send for Circulars. 


686 Broapway, New York, A. Hi. ANDREWS & CO., 


611 WASHINGTON ST., BosToN, 
195 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 815 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Recently adopted by the Board of Education of the City of 


= PHILADELPHIA, = 


FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


———_—— . — a 





READINC. 
Appleton’s Standard Readers. 
FIRST READER, INT’Y FOURTH READER, 
SECOND READER, FOURTH READER, 
THIRD READER, FIFTH READER. 
CEOCRAPHY. 





Appleton’s Elementary Geography. 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. 


PHYSIOLOCY. 


How We Liive, or the Human Body and how to take care of it. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, EUGENE BauTon, Ph. D., and Henry D. Dipama, M. A. 


CHARTS. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Prepared by Resecca D. RIcKorFr. 











Favorable terms made for introduction and exchange. Send 
for Circulars, Descriptive Catalogue, Educational Notes, etc., 
mailed free on application. 





D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 


Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Southern New Jersey, Delaware 
and District of Columbia. j 
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THE MOST POPULAR SPELLER PUBLISHED! 





Harrington's Graded Spelling Book. 


It impresses both the spelling and the meaning of words 
upon the memory, teaching to use by using nd 








‘““HARRINGTON’S SPELLER” has been adupted for use in 
NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, 
JERSEY CITY, INDIANAPOLIS, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., EAST SAGINAW, MICH., 


AND THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





Send to the Publishers for introduction terms, ete. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WEBSTER. Ryvery Secretary of School Board 


With or without Patent Index, 


SHOULD USE 
Deputy Superintendent Houck’s 


PENNA. Digrricr REGISTER, 


Containing ample space for Minutes, also Blank Or- 
ders, Agreements, Bonds, etc., necessary ior the tran- 








—<_—<—<—>S a saction of business of School Boards. Will last an 

P IT IS THE STANDARD ordinary District three years, . 
uthority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in Pric oer . . 5.00 
the Gov’t Printing Office, oad te seocmamended = By pon map yd ene purchaser, aye 


by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 
To its many other valuable features we have Published and for sale by 


JUST ADDED Penna. School Supply Co., 


A New Pronouncing 728 Arch Street, Phila. 
Also dealers in all School Text-Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
G A Z E ] { E E R Blackboards, Liquid Slating, and School Merchandise. 
OF THE WORLD, a 2 — 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly yi VW ja 3316 B « 
——s the Countries, Cities, XE LUSIC OOK. 
owns, and Natural Features Enough Musie of excellent i 
» \ quality and permanent 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. value in each book to insure a demand for ie wherever 


It isan invalzable companion in every School, itmay become known.—Pennsy/vania School Yournal. 
and at every Fireside, 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. Franklin Square 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. Song Collection. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 8, 50 Cents. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY Cloth, $1.coeach. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns ineach 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. book. For Sale Everywhere. Send for Table of Contents. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorke 





GET THE BEST 
AND LATEST. 


















SAMPLE BOX containing 


12 pens different styles for trial 
PER RY & Gos Ss T EE L on receipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6A. 
aEESecurr 
— P EN Ss Ivison, Biaxeman, Tavtor, & Co,, 


Sole Agents. 758 B’war, N.Y. 
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Having already won many 


and Histories we now confidently offer an entirely NEW GEOG- 
We fully believe that the verdict will be, even more fa- 


RAPHY. 





laurels with our New Readers, 


vorable, if possible, than for the other books. 
We accordingly beg to announce as 


NOW READY! 


BARNES NEW GEOGRAPHY. 





Barnes’ Elementary Geography, 
Barnes’ Complete Geography. 


Cloth, 
Cloth, 1.26 





The object in view in the preparation 
of these books was not so much. (heapness 
as Perfection, which, after all, is the Truest Economy. 





Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. All the 
names which form answers to questions, es- 
pecially those of the largest cities, are 
engraved in large type. Standard Time, Com— 
parative Latitude, Areas, Elevations and Tem- 
perature; Heads of River Navigation, Scale 
of Distances traveled in given time by rail or 
steamer, Highlands, Lowlands, Principal Sea- 
ports and Commercial Routes, are all shown. 


Map Drawing, combined with Compara- 
tive Areas, is an important feature of the 
the book. Synopses, Topical Reviews, and 
Language Lessons, are given at the end of 
each chapter. The Bulletin of Recent Dis- 
coveries and Progress of Events is a unique 
and valuable feature. It is brought up to 
date with every new edition. 


In the Appendix are given Areas, Popula- 
tions, Heights of Mountains, Length of Rivers, 





and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 





*,* Specimen pages free. Sample 


copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & €0., Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND Cee 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TOPICAL OUTLINES BROOKS’S 


LIN THE 


History and Constitution of the United States, \iathematical Works. 


By Pror. J. K. HARLEY. 


. » os 3 ne : han mention to an inte 
This a capital little work intended to save teache erent works be .Paow- Rowan te 
writing on Blackboard, and pupils Op gy. ‘J H | rT) I é; wiedwed 
tory, etc., for future examinati Lhe t are WV , | " 
to bring out facts not contained in ordinary s ri I | \ pone nasties : he Tk 
interesting both pupils and parents in sea g | H . oe ; - Bt anal anh Wi 
ies within their reach, ve bock is a SMali 10, In full a ‘ 
er 
Union Primary Arithmetic, 25 ets 
EXERCISES Union Complete Arithmetic, : SS ete. 


IN THE I 5 st Ment Arit a separat 


FUNDAMENTAL RULES OF ARITHMETIC, © :.eis rma Manet hy 


By Pror. R. kK. BUEHRLE. 





This like the former, is a capital work ! i r Ex 
cises, intendec to supplement the text 
Ihe exercises are carefully graded, are su ’ Brooks’s New Primary Arithmeti« . -#1 ets. 
day practical life, and are expressed in every var f Lae 
Yr i “ce at patio 1. designated as “ W Ci Brooks’s Elementary Arithmetic, . 41 ets. 
and ‘* Without Answers ” bound handsonie! Brooks's Néw Mental Arithmetic. aa ate 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic, SO cts. 
. . 
I t Dr. B 
. ) 1 ‘A 
By Pror. E. ORAM LYTE, A. M . 
i her Arithmetic, f g $1.19 
late Normal School, Miliersvilie, fenna a s's Alaebra. alae: 1.08 
Every young lady, as well a . Brooks’ Geometry and Trigonometry, 1.05 
taught t principles of ordinary | kkee} 
for ladies, as Well aS Men, at some time in thel nu 1) I f rof ot “~ 
able to understand accounts t W 
Por. Lyrse’s admirable w i igh right lor ry t a 
Ing, maku lear Doth Single and om jc Entry t Brooks’s I hilosophy of Arithmetic, $2.25 
all i mpass, to be readily mastered tt ain eM cal Phi. a 
Ih handsomely printed and bound, ands for 84 ; : , ental Philosophy, 1.65 
Blanks tor each system, Oo Cents per st Brook: ’s Methods oF 7 aching, — . 1.65 


The Undersigned are also Publishers of many other Valuable Ead- 


cational Works, among which are, 


WESTLAKE’'S C. S. LITERATURE FEWSMITH'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, s 
WESTLAKE'S HOW TO WRITE*"LETTERS, 84 ct FEWSMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
hese are invaluable works for the finishing t GRIFFIN'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
LYTE'S SCHOOL SONG BOOK; 40 cts N t g latest discov I tions of 
Containing full instructions for reading Isic, a fu ren ts. & 
tion of songs. 
PETERSON’S SCIENCE, 63 centsa $1 
MONTGOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
Included in Primary Series, 8 numbe — | SHEPPARD'S VU. S. CONSTITUTION, cents and 
termediate Series, 4 numbers, and Grammar $ S 
6 mamibem, of agente each PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS. Per set of 6 Maps. $2 


SOWER, FOTTS & CO., Publishers, 


580 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 








LOT TOES. 


'' HE ILKANCASTER SCHOOL 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—_New Type. 
ss your School-Room : Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
a contrast as follows: “Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt-and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «‘ Lancaster Mottoes’’ are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8x14 INCHES.'!| PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green, Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Ease across a Large School-Room,. Appropriate for Sunday-Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


rT. HESE MOTTOES have beer heartily approved wherever seen. Asa mere attractive feature of thé School-Room, they are Worth the 
price at which they are advertised ;, while.their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They are 
on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The only calors used are 


salmon and Green—half of seach set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
fthe Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH’ SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
flord variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such size (8x14 
iches}, as to look well when. hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. @-Sent post-paid, securely enveloped, 
n receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets aré desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD'S PRAVER. 


“HOU GOD SEEST ME, Reverses: Be Polite. Strive to- Please: 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Revense: 
“With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kindto One Another. Keverse: 
Always be ‘On Time.’' No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You. 
Revurse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know Whatto Fear. Kavexse: “Think and Thank.’’ ** We May Reach the House of 
Never, Through the Street of By-end-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives... Reverse: DoOne Thing ata Time, 
and that Well. 8.—DoRight. Have Faithin God. Reverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.-—-Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Chardes Dickens’ Speech. Rue- 
verse: Be Glad: Itisa posse fashion to be glad, Joy is oe grees we say to God.— ¥ean /ngelow. 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Reverse: A Silent orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean, 
Keverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Revenss: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.] 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


County SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 


[ss EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—< Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthened with 








4 years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life. ‘These mottoes kept before the eye of the child 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They are printed 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the 

pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.’’—“ The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental and useful in every school- 


A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’—‘* These Mottoes are printed in large type. ‘They are all 
ressions made by 


ster Mottoes.”’— 


n heavy and 


room. 
cood, and we have no doubt their silent influence js felt in the school-room.’’—* Much good may be done, and lasting imp 


hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than the Lanca 
«They are ect heavy S-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room 
7 






FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—“I like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know 
that they were in every school-room. They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live teacher, 
nany léssons in morals may be taught. 1 have always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire knowledge 
and love virtue. 7+y them, Teachers of American Vouth.."’—*1 take pleasure in recommending to teachers ‘he Lancaster School 


They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every schoo! should have its set, it being as much the 


Mottoes. 
—‘lmone of our school- 


nstructor’s duty to teach taste aad order as arithmetic and grammar. Most of our schools already have them 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes.- Iwas much pleased with them, and think they should be in every school.”’ 

“They contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the County would buy and use a full set of 
them.”’—* I was so delighted with them that 1 at once placed them in our Sunday-school room. They are astonishingly low im price, 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in gentiment. They should be on the walla of every school-room in the land—need only to be 
seen to secure introduction.’’—* We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with them and wish that we could 


persuade every teacher in the county to get them ’’—“I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’’—* Please forward, 
by express, nine sets for the schools of our district. _We regard them as among the necessary schoo] supplies.’’—‘‘ My boys and girls have 
ntributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set.’’—** They have been highly recommended, and I must 


have them.”’—** Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a sct to decorate my school-room.° Think they will be of great use to 

""— When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every hand was up. Their sparkling eyes 
attested their interest." —“ Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes.. They are the most appropriate I have seen, and | want them 
for my school.’’—** Yesterday morning I proposed to the-boys and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room 
look more like ‘living,’ asone of the scholars éxpressed it.. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young 
folks are impatient to see them.’’ — Please find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them 
nto every school where opportunity offers.’’—‘ Our schools here are graded. ‘Two of our teachers have ordered mottoes for their rooms 
(ne of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’’*—* My boys are looking for them. 
They order them of their own accord.’’— My pupils contribute the money to pay forthe set herein ordered. Last year I was teaching in 
an adjoining county, and furnished the school mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted with them. Such things as these 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make the schools home-like and attractive."’— 
“| have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try them myself.’’— Hearing The Lancaster School Mottoes so 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at a book-store, 1 have resolved to have them for my school- 
room.”’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: “ Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, which 
l see advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yournai, . Our school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and beautiful 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails'to go and return. Send them as soon as possible.’’—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Park- 
ersburg, writes a few days later: ‘I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received for her 


chool, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately: Enclosed piease find $1. 10, for which forward a set to my address.’’—Miss 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: «I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very much. Please 
send me also a set by return of mail.” So of others; but space will not permit further extracts. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy en- 
velopes of Manilla paper, so as tosecure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address, Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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At this season, when BOTANY While Gray's | 
classes in Botany are HOW PLANTS 
forming and the selection of | GROW, for beginners, and the | 
proper text-books must be con-| SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK, 
sidered, the publishers would | for more advanced classes, are | 
remind those interested that | the books most generally used, | 


GRAY’SSTANDARDSERIES | the LESSONS AND MANUAL, | 
may be depended on to provide | and the other higher books in | 
| 
| 





trustworthy instruction in the | the series, meet every demand 
most attractive form. for special instruction. 


Circulars of all the Botanies sent on request. | 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N.Y. | 
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By Georce Park Fisuer, D. D., LL. D., 


: 
OF YALE COLLEGI 

| 
1 Vol. 8vo. 690 Pages. ! 


This work, designed as a text-book and for private reading, is a clear and con- | 
densed narrative, brought down to the present | year comprising not only a record of 
political events, but also a sketch of the progress of literature, art, and science, from 
the beginning of history to the present time. 

It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, and is furnished with 32 | 
historical maps—mostly colored, and many of them folded. 

ike lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of type, has ren-_ | 
dered it possible to bring together a great amount of matter within a brief compass, | 
and in a rendabae form. 


Extra cloth binding, with leather back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00.’ | 


/VISON, BLAKEMAN, TA YL OR & CO., Publishers, 


_- 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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| Averaging about 7o pages. Each number, 15 cents, post-paid, (10 or more copies to 


one address, at 14 cents a copy, post-paid.) 





The fifteen-cent books described below, containing interesting and instructive reading 
in Biography, History, Mythology and Poetry, are recommended as antidotes t 
that restlessness which the approach of warm weather and familiarity with long used Read 
books are sure to produce among school children. Numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 17 and 18 are es- 
pecially adapted to supplement the Fourth Reader. 


SO. RE Lx, 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical sketch, 
$ and Notes. 
} 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With Notes. 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With a Portrait of the author. 
DRAMATIZED for private theatricals in schools and families. 
4. Whittier’s Snow Bound and Among the Hills. With Notes. 
. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and other Poems. Wit! 
Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 
6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, and Other Poems. With Portrait, Biographical 
| | Sketch, and Notes. 


Ww 


un 


7, 8, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories From New England History. Grandfather's 
: Chair, in three parts, with Questions at the end of each part. Part I. 1620-1692; 
Part II, 1692-1763; Part III. 1763-1803. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents; 
: the three parts bound together in boards at 45 cents] 


10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 


; Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. @ 
: 11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, The Windmill, The Three Kings, and eighteen § 
other selections. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home 
: Study. Containing Thirty-Two topics for study, with Questions and References §, 
relating to each Topic. By W. C. Gannett. 
13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. With Notes and a Vocabulary. In two 
i’ parts. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents.] 

: 15. Lowell’s Under The Old Elm and Other Poems With a Biographical Sketch 
; and Notes, 

16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. With a Biographical Sketch and 

Notes. 


17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. In two parts. Part I. The Gorgon’s Head; The 
Golden Touch; The Paradise of Children. Part Il. The Three Golden Apples ; 


The Miraculous Pitcher; The Chimzra. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents: Jip 

the two parts bound together in boards at 40 cents. | \ 
Other Numbers in preparation. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, A 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





\ Grammar and COMpOSttON for Common Schools 


By E. O. LYTE, A. M., 
Professor of Pedagogics and Grammar, State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 





1. Two complete courses in one book. By an original system the paragraphs are so ar- 
ranged as to include a short course for pupils having but a limited time for the sub- 
ject, and a more advanced course embracing the entire work. 

2. The inductive method pursued. The book is written by a teacher who is familiar 
with the principles and methods of the ‘* New Education.”’ 

3. The clearness and simplicity of the definitions. 

4. The forms of analysis. The oral forms are stripped of useless words; the written 
forms, or outlines of sentences, are simple, practical and complete. 

5- Language Tables, and exercises in correcting errors of speech. 

6. Gradation and literary character of the sentences selected for analysis and parsing. 

7. The three modes of inflection are fully explained. 

8. Treatment of the objective case, of predicate nouns and adjectives, nouns used adver- 

bially, etc. 

g. The classes of verbs, the treatment of infinitives and particples, verbals, infinitive and 
participial moods, etc. 

10, A simple treatment of subordinate conjunctions and other conjunctive words. 

i1. A brief practical course in punctuation. 

12. Exercises in writing sentences and paragraphs that compel pupils to express their own 
thoughts. 

13. The subject of letter writing is so presented that pupils will learn the best form in 
which the parts of a letter should be arranged. 

14. A course in writing business papers, including receipts, invoices, promissory notes, 
drafts, checks, etc. 

15. A full Appendix. 

Introductory Price, 65 cents. 


Sample copy for examination sent post-paid to teachers on 


receipt of the introductory price. 





uxt, D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, cis resvcsc. 
NEW YORK. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 


Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Southern New Jersey, Delaware 
and District of Columbia, 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTIGAL FOR BUSINESS 











By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 

Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and When 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arm! 


metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Compicte 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wire Tae TIMES IN ALL PABTICULABS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Anthmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Bu.iness Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 
The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 


U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Merca: 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aéfract the attention of all progressi»t 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
kA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


*-Elementary Natural Philosophy.: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


eae MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting: 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual tor Primary Books, $1.20 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lieysd’t 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Bianhs, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Coustitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 








For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 930 MARKET SY., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Having already won many laurels with our New Readers, 


Histories and Arithmetics, we confidently offer an entirely NEW 


GEOGRAPHY. We fully believe that the verdict will be, if possi- 
ble, more favorable than for the other books. 
We accordingly beg to announce as 


NOW READY! 


BARNES NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, Cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography. Cloth, $1.90 





‘The object in view in the preparation 
of these books was not so much (Cheapness 
as Perfection, which, after all, is the Trnest Economy. 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. | Map Drawing, combined with Compara- 


They are full without crowding. All the tive Areas, is an important feature of the 
. he book. Synopses, Topic sviews, < 
names which form answers to questions, es- | eae, BOO ynopses, Topical Reviews, and 
pecially those of the largest cities, are | = : : 
, y . 6 5 | each chapter. The Bulletin of Recent Dis- 
engraved in large type. Standard Time, Com— | ooyerjes and Progress of Events is a unique 


parative Latitude, Areas, Elevations and Tem- | and valuable feature. It is brought up to 
perature; Heads of River Navigation, Seale | date with every new edition. 

of Distances traveled in given time by rail or In the Appendix are given Areas, Popula- 
steamer, Highlands, Lowlands, Principal Sea- | tions, Heights of Mountains, Length of Rivers, 


ports and Commercial Routes, are all shown. | and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 





*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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Language Lessons, are given at the end of 
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[APPINCODT'S 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 


RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED By THE BEST EDUCATORS Anp AUTHORITIES. 























THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHABPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY,’ 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


Gutters New Physiological Gharts, 


. - ; 
Or Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 

These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, ‘ 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the om/y school chart 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. : 

—> oo 1 
e 4 * 
Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. | : 
] 
“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE,” } 
d 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 
‘ 
ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 
ure ae ve Se ( 
® ® ‘ 4 
Ippincott’s Popular Spelling-Book 

Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 
it very different from the ordinary. Spelling- Book, 

(1) The principle of COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection = 


of the words in the lessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED wit! 
great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work with which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the lesson, 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 





Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SPELLER PUBLISHED! 





Harrington's Graded Spelling Book. 





It impresses both the spelling and the meaning of words 


upon the memory, teaching to use by using 





‘“TTARRINGTON’S SPELLER” has been adopted for use in 


NEW YORK CITY, 
JERSEY CITY, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 


BROOKLYN, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


EAST SAGINAW, MICH., 


AND THE | 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





Send to the Publishers for introduction terms, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





School Song Books. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 

Song Greeting. 
(60 cts. or $6 per doz.) By L. O. Emerson. A really admir- 
able collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Gouy- 
(75 cts. or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collection of the 
best Part-Songs, Duets, &c. 

Song Reader. BOOK 2. 
(60 cts. or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. Practical 
note reader, with good music. 

Public School Hymnal. 
(40 Cts. or $3.60 per doz.) By Irving Emerson. Large collec- 
tion of well chosen hymns and tunes. 

Welcome Chorus, by W. 5S. Tilden. 

High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 

Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three very 
successful High School Song Books. Price, each, $1 or $9 
per doz. 

For Common Schools, 

Amer’n School Music Readers, 


Book 1 (35 cts.), Book 2 (50 cts.), Book 3 (socts.), by Emer- | 


son & Tilden, are increasingly popular in graded schools. 
School Bells, by L. UO. Emerson, and 
Golden Robin, by W. O. Perkins, are two very pop- 
ular general collections of genialschoolsongs. Price of each, 
50 Cts, or $4.80 per doz. Any book mailed for retail price. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Be cd: 


=Sj- CINCINNATI, 0.U.S.A. = 
SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS -TOTHE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 







CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH [SOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Do you wish to try a good weekly newspaper in your school ? 
For $2.00 Twenty Copies of THz Weex’s Current will be 
sent to one address, for any Ten weeks, ending by or before 


June 14, 1886. Or any order amounting to $2.00 or more (not 


less) will be filled on same terms. Remit with the order. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. | 


If you want some Supplementary Reading for your lower 


grades to close the year, enclose socts., telling the grade and 


number in your class, and you will receive more and better 


matter than you can get in any other form for the money. 


Address,—E. O. VAILE, Ed. and Pub. ‘‘Intelligence,”’ 


**Week’s Current,” etc., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill 9-3t 





SAMPLE BOX containing 


5 12 pens different styles for trial, 
0 S STEE L on receipt of return postage, 4 
ERRY & F cents. Ask for Box No. 6A. 

| eieieeeeiealll 

soe PEN Ss Ivison, Buaneman, Tarcor, & Co, 


Sole Agents, 758 B'war, N.Y. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Largest Manufacturers in the United States of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES & SCHOOL FURNITURE—MOST APPROVED STYLES 


The Famous DOVETAILED DESKS, the 


“PARACON,” “TRIUMPH,” & STUDY.” 


OVER A MILLION NOW IN USE. 





ADOPTIONS 1885 


IN 


SHAMOKIN, 
READING, 
CARBONDALE, 
SCRANTON, 
Maucu CHUNK. 


IN 


GIRARDVILLE, 
ERIE, 

TOWER CITY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, 
READING, 











ATHENS, 
7 HONESDALE, LANCASTER, 
{ HARRISBURG, PITTSBURG, 
ALLEGHENY 


GILBERTON, 

/ ASHLAND, 
FREELAND, 
PITTSTON, 
KINGSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, 
NANTICOKE, 


CITY, 
MAHANOY CIry, 
New CASTLE, 
HUNTINGDON, 
YORK, 





“THE PARAGON.” 


Substantial, Best Line Ever Made. 


for Excellence in Comfort, Construction and Durability. 


/ 
| IMPORTANT FEATURES. 





Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubber. 

Locked and closed Seat-joint independent of bolt support. 

| Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and brace (of same comfort as Foot-rest in cars. ) 
The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 
Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material. 


Andrews’ New Zone! 


| Tellurian Globe! 


The Latest, Simplest and 
Best Device made to 
De show the relationship 
re of the Earth, Sun 

| . and Moon. 


enings must hold as long as the matferia/s last. 
i 


PLE EL SOC ALES SS ES LORE Sa Re at ihtacny epc 


Sir) epee oT OP eee ey - 


i Andrews’ Auatomical Charts, 
| 3 Finest and Best in the 
is | Market. 


—_——— a — 
Furniture. 





7 
: ; Send for Circulars. 


686 Broapway, NEw YorK, A. i. ANDREWS & o4 GO., 


611 WASHINGTON StT., BosToN, 


195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 815 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


8 


ADOPTIONS 1885 


and many others. 


Fifth Successive Annual Adoption by the City of Philadelphia. Handsomest, Most 


Triumph Solid Dovetail. Paragon Expanding Dovetail. 


/ The Penna. State Agricultural Society awarded Highest Premium 1879 and 188s, 


No Screws to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fast- 


Manufacturers of School Ap- 
paratus, Maps, Blae 
boards, Erasers, Cray- 
ons, Ete., also Church, 


Office and Library 
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“They will save Teachers much hard work.”’—N. FE, Journal of Education, 
fies: Slee aaa nes aan Maa, 
85 f 
) 
i 
| 
35, BY SY 4 
‘ 
4 - HARLAN }. BALLARD - 


PRINCIPAL OF LENOx AcaDemy, LENox, Mass 





5S ]555S5 ISiSI S555 583555 S55 555555555 


Content: ; 


===) 








ip- 
1. How Johnny Amused the Baby. Illus. 11, The Parrot and the Crows. i 
2. Mary’s Letter. 12. The Danger of Oil. Illus. i 
3. A Letter to Your Teacher. Illus. 13. My Dog. 
4, The Two Frogs. 14. Hide and Seek. i 
5, I Wonder What’sin that Basket! Illus. 15. The Old Horse’s Story. Illus. i 
6. The Merry Mice. 16. The Broken Horse-shoe. 
7. My Pets. 17. An Egg. i 
8. Get Up. Got Down. Illus. 18. How to Make a Room Cheerful. q 
9. How to Make a Coal Fire. 19. The Sly Old Fox. Illus. 
10. A Letter to a Jeweler. 20. The Sad Little Lass. fF 
" Ghe Writers’ Publishing Company, 2{ Aniversity Place, New York. f 
l 


7 3 IStsSiS 555555555555 55S5SSo]>o5]5 5556555 


COPYRIGHT, 1886, BY THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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What Teachers Fave Long Wished Flor. 
COMPOSITION CARDS! 


In five packets of twenty cards each. A carefully graded series of 
Composition Cards intended to help pupils observe carefully, 
think clearly, and write fluently. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Harlan H. Ballard, Principal 
of Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 


.——t 


T O subject is less adequately taught in our public schools than English Composition, 
| and none is so important. The average method is briefly this: ‘‘Division A 
4 may have Declamations next Friday, and Division B may write Compositions.” 
After the pupils have handed in their work, usually borrowed or stolen, the teacher 
marks the more glaring errors in syntax and spelling, and that is all. This is not 
the teacher’s fault; crowded by the necessary tasks of every day, she cannot find time 
or strength to sit down with each little toiler and help him draw forth his thoughts on 
some simple theme, as she would love to do. These cards will do it for her. 

It is true that great advances have been made since children of eight and nine were 
*“put through” a memory course of technical grammar. We have now books of exercises, 
calculated to secure correct English, and therefore these cards assume that the matter 
of syntax will be looked after by the teacher. 

The cards are to help the pupil observe carefully, think clearly, write fluently. by their 
use the teacher will be relieved, and the pupils will come to regard composition writing 
as a delight instead of a terror. 






The series is carefully graded, yet in each packet there is an intentional variation in 
grade, since children in the same class in arithmetic may be very far apart indeed in 
literary ability. 

Each packet contains twenty cards, each designed to lead the pupil to write a well 
constructed composition. But this is not half. Each Card deals with a type of 
Composition, and suggests the method of treating all similar subjects, and in most 


cases from six to twelve other subjects are appended for further practice. 

Thus the owner of the series of 5 packets has not only the guide to 100 choice com- 
positions, but to nearly fifty varieties of composition, with methods for constructing them, 
and a repertory of about 500 additional subjects, properly classified. In many cases a hand- 
some, striking illustration is employed to aid the pupil in developing the subject. 

Among the varieties of composition thus developed are, Paraphrase, Mem- 
ory-writing, Invention, History, Biography, Autobiography, Story- 
telling, Discussion, Writing from Pictures, Analysis, Criticism, 
Description of Objects, Description of Pictures, Description of 
Scenery, Description of Processes, and many more. 

Special attention has been given to the recording of observations from Nature, as in 
the cards on *A Piece of Quartz,” “The Growth of a Piant,”’ “The 
Life of a Butterfly,”’ etc. Packets Numbers 1 and 2 are suitable for Primary 
and lower Grammar Schools, Number 3 for intermediate and upper Grammar School 
grades, and Numbers 4 and 5 for upper grade Grammar and High Schools. 

You will find them just what you have been waiting for. A sample packet will be 
Jorwarded for examination on receipt of 24 cents ; series, $1.20. Address 


THE WRITERS PUBGISHIDG COMP ADY, 


21 University Place, New-York City. 
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. Dressmaking. 


. Birthplace of Robert Burns. 


i 


. The Keyhole-urchin. 
. The Boy and the Butterfly. 
. My Ocean Voyage. 


. The Boot-black’s Christmas. 
. A Visit to a Paper-mill. 


allard’s Viodel Composition Cards. 


CONTENTS PACKET B. 


Illustrated. 
Flies. 

A Lead-pencil. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

The Pet Canary. Illustrated. 
Trades. 


The Rescue. Illustrated. 


. The Harvest-mouse. 
. Fourth of July. 
. Playing Horses. 


Illustrated. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


An Apple. 

A Letter. 

Sports of Summer. 
A Horse. 


What a little boy can do to help Mother. 


An Angelic Protector. Illustrated. 
Boy-music. 

Books I have Read. 

My first Railroad Ride. 


Prince and Pearl. 


CONTENTS PACKET C. 


Tllus. 
“A Rolling Stone gathers no Moss.” 
A Tree. 


. A Breakfast-plate. 


Glass. 

Truth. 

Variety of Expression. 

What I would do with $1000. 
Illus. 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Autobiography of a Dollar. 

Variety of Expression. 

The Travelers and the Crow. 

Six Reasons why Boys should not 
Smoke. 


. A Business Letter. 
. The Growth of a Plant. 
. Synonyms. 

. Almost Drowned. 


Illus. 


CONTENTS PACKET D. 


Illus. 


Arrangement of a Composition. 
How a Barrel is made. 

A Piece of Quartz. 

The Origin of Proper Names. 


. Contrast. 

. Analogy. 

. A Street-lamp. 
. A Butterfly. 


Illus. 


a 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
37. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Dictation. The Duke of Ossuna. 
My Native Town. 

Good Manners. 

An Ideal School-house. 

What I know about Fishing. 

A Visit to a Hospital. 
Paraphrase. 

A Visit to a Prison. 

A Cup of Coffee. 

Evangeline. 


CONTENTS PACKET E. 


. The Tower and Cathedral of Pisa. Illus. 
. Joan of Arc. 

. Alfred the Great. 

Metaphors changed to Plain Language. 


Figurative Language. 
Plain Language changed to Metaphor. 
What to do in case of Fire. 


. Richard I. in History and Romance. 
. Development of a Theme. 
. Letter-writing. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18, 
19. 
20. 


The English Sparrow. 

The Battle of Lexington. 

Complex Themes. 

Holidays. 

Letter-writing. 

Antony’s Speech at Cesar’s Funeral. 
The Character of Gil Blas. 
Warren Hastings at Westminster. 


What Milton owes to Virgil and Homer. 


Scenes from Virgil. 


NOTE.—The last five cards illustrate the development of many of the themes on which candidates for 
admission to Harvard, Williams, Amherst, University of Wisconsin, etc., are required to write. 





King Lear. 
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*T shall put them into the hands of a practical teacher for trial, but I have no hesitation in say 
ing that their method is excellent; the matter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordi 
nary hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dreary work of teaching composition up to a 
plane of excellence and progressive improvement. Mr. Ballard deserves great credit for the 
shrewdness with which he has anticipated the lines of natural interest in the child mind.”” CITY 


SupT. ANDERSON, of Milwaukee, \W 


DESCRIPTION AND NARRATION 














yi YU may take for the title of your composition, “ Robert Burns,” instead of 
his birthplace, if you prefer. ‘The story of his life is very interesting and 
instructive. 

We do not give you many subjects as yet that require study on your part, 


} 


because it is so difficult to read and then avoid too close imitation when you 


come to write. Yet much of our writing must be done in this way. 

lo avoid the evils of « opying, you must read sey eral books, or parts ot them. 
Get information about Mr. Burns from every available source. Do not simply 
make an abstract of the article in your cyclopedia. After reading all you can 
find, talk about your subject at home and with your friends. Then wait a few 
days, and finally write what remains in your mind without further reference to 
books, unless it be to verify a date or the location of a town. 

You should, of course, read several of Burns’s poems, and judge of them as 
well as you can. You may then say which you like best, and give your 


reasons 
Price for introductio - + oo “ents ther packet* serte Ny 
rice Jor introduction and examination, 24 cents per packet, series, $1.20. 


Tne Writers’ Publishing Co. 21 University Place, N. Y. 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 





'ME IL:ANCASTER SCHOOL JIOTTOES. 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides._New Type. 





7 )ECORATE your School-Room: Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
/* acontrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «« Lancaster Mottoes’” are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xi4 INCHES. PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. Appropriate for Sunday-Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAVER. 


4 Rares GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Reverse: 
“With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Kervekse: 
Always be “On Time."’ No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Ruie: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You. 
Keverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Reverse: “Think and Thank."’ ** We May Reach the House of 
Never, Through the Street of ae ."’ 9.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives.. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, 
nd that Well. 8.—Do Right. Have Faithin God. Reverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Chardes Dickens’ Speech. Ri» 
exse: Be Glad: It is a comely fashion to be giad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— Yea /ngelow. 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Rusverse: A Silent orker is better than a Nois alker. t1.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean, 
evERsE: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Reverse: 
-hewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much ! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes, ] 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 





ee - MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attractive feature of the School-Room, they are worth the 
price at wnich they are advertised ; while their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They are 
the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad”’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured Ihe only colors used are 
ion and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
{the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 
ford variety on the walls of the Sghool-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such size (8x14 
hes), a8 to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large a convenience in mailing. Sent post-paid, securely enveloped, 


receipt Of $x. 10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set 





‘KOM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—« Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthened with 


4 years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life. “These mottoes kept before the eye of the « hild 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They are printed on heavy and 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the 

pils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.”’—“ The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental! and useful in every school- 

A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’—*« These Mottoes are printed in large type. They are all 
|, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room.’’—** Much good may be done, and lasting impressions made by 
ging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none , torte or cheaper than the Lancaster Mottoes.”’— 


-y are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room 


Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy en- 
elopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address, j. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa, 


HE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, IN. Y- 
‘HREE WEEKS, FROM JULY 19th TO AUGUST 6th, 1886. 








PRACTICAL, ILLUSTRATIVE, PROGRESSIVE. 





F Ww. PAYNE, Universit ’ of Michigan. : ROD'T (3. MET CALF, Supervisor Bost n Sci iS 
r. L. W. ANDERSON, English High School, Boston, CHAS. W. COLE, Sup’t S:hools, Albany, N. Y, 


>M.S, COOPER, Oswego Normal School, New York, A. H. KELLEY, Boston, Mass. 
'. CARROLL, Prin. Conz., Normal School, EDWIN SHEPARD, Principal Grammar Sch ewark, N. Y. 
E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Boston. Pror. W. W. SPEER, Cook Co. Normal Sch., lil 


r. THOS. M. BALLIET, Superintendent Schools, Reading, | Miss J. M. ARMS, Teacher Natural History, Boston 
». 


Fe J. S. COOLEY, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

'AS. F. KING, Lewis School, Boston. ARED BARHITE, Saratoga Springs, N. \ 

ALTERS. PERRY, Superintendent Drawing, Worcester, Mass. | Miss BELLE THOMAS, Cook Co. Nor. Sch , II! 

‘ss MARY L. VAN WAGENEN, New York. | Pror. E. H. COOK, Potsdam Normal School, N. Y, 
\LTER S. PARKER, Prin. Bennett School, Boston. Dr. LARKIN DUNTON, Prin, Norma! School, Boston. 


s M.S. CATE, State Normal, Milwaukee, Minn. : 
FOURTEEN DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS OR BRANCHES. 


‘culars mow ready, Favorable club rates given. Address 


CHAS. F. KING, Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass, 
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senesces= BOTANY 
classes in Botany are 








forming and the selection of 
proper text-books must be con- 
sidered, the publishers would 
remind those interested that 
GRAY’SSTANDARDSERIES 
may be depended on to provide 
trustworthy instruction in the 
most attractive form. 








While Gray’s 


Circulars of all the Botanies sent on request. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOW PLANTS 
GROW, for beginners, and the 
SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK. 
for more advanced classes, are 
the books most generally used, 
the LESSONS AND MANUAL, 
and the other higher books in 
the series, meet every demand 
for special instruction. 
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By GeorGE Park F 
OF YALE C¢ 


1 Vol. 8vo. 


and in a readable form. 
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\LLEGE 


690 Pages. 


of literature, art, and science, from 
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This work, designed as a text-book and for private reading, is a clear and con 
densed narrative, brought down to the present year comprising not only a record of 
political events, but also a sketch of the progress 
the beginning of history to the present time. 

It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, 
historical maps—mostly colored, and many of them folded. 

The lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of type, has ren 
it amount of matter within a brief compass 


oe 


o- 


Extra cloth binding, with leather back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00." 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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SUPERIORITY RECOGNIZED ! 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF THE CITY OF 


—==PHILADELPHIA.— 





READING. 
APPLETONS’ STANDARD READERS 
S 
FIRST READER, INTRODUCTORY FOURTH READER, 
SECOND READER, FOURTH READER, 
THIRD READER, FIFTH READER. 


APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER, 


BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


‘HOW WE LIVE,” 


Or the Human Body, and How to Take Care of It, by JAMES 
JOHONNOT, EUGENE BONTON, Ph.D., and HENRY D. 
DIDAMA, M. D. 





CHARTS. 


APPLEYONS ELEMENTARY READING CHARYS, 


Prepared by REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


Favorable terms made for introduction and exchange. 
Send for circulars, descriptive catalogue, ‘‘Educational Notes,’’ etc., mailed free on 
’ 5 
application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware and District of Columbia. 
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\CIENCE SERIES 





[IPPINGODT'S NEW 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 
RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED sy THE BEST EDUCATORS anp AUTHORITIES. 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHABPLESS & PHILIPS’'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY,’ 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


Gutter’s New Physiological Gharts, 


Or- Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 


These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the om/y school charts 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre- 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. 


—_—_ CT St: _ 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


SS 


Lippincott’s Popular Spelling-Book. 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 
it very different from the ordinary Spelling-Book, 

(1) The principle of COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection 
of the words in the lessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED with 
great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work with which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the lesson, 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 


Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 





GEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


i)r. Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NOR ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira Tag TIMES IN ALL PABTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only a#tract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<« 


*+Elementary Natural Philosophy.:- 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theonem 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effee- 


i ae MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harnsburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Yewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lieyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, AVERAGING 310 PAGES. 
“An unrivaled list of excellent works.’-—-THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
“ The prettiest and best little library ever published in this Country.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt. 
of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 
A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money will be refunded 
if the book is returned within one month, 
A pamphlet containing the Tablejof Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Dramatized for private theatricals in schools and 
families. 15 cents, post-paid. Will enable any school to raise money enough to pay for the School 


Library mentioned above. 


A FOURTH (Supplementary) READER. 
A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Six Classic Stories printed from large and remarkably clear type, and strongly bound in boards. 1092 
I . J > 9 


pages, 16mo. 40 cents, post paid. 

The Same in Paper Covers: Forming numbers 17 and 18 of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Each 
number sold separately at 15 cents, post paid. 

The Wonder-Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal of what children’s 


stories ought to be.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 
a grace, a charm, a perfection of language, which no other Amer- 


He possessed the literary quality of style, 
ican ever possessed in the same degree, and which places him among the great masters of -English prose.— 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. American Commonwealths. 


Beautiful books, containing Stories, Sketches, and Poems by 
famous American authors. 
Majorize Daw, anv Orner Stories. By Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. 


A Series of volumes narrating the history of those 


States in the Union which have a striking Political, 


r Su NAG iN. jy Charles Dudley Warner. s 3 , 
een a a em Russell Low elt ee Social, or Ex Hi ynomical History. 
Tue Luck or Roarinc Camp, AND Orner Stories. By . 
Edited by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


Bret Harte. 
VenetTiIAN Lire. In two volumes. 
Waxke-Rosin. By John Burroughs 


By Willi D. Howell 
y —_ , I. VIRGINIA. By Joun Esten Cooke, 


Tue Bictow Papgsrs. First and Second Series,—two volume: Il. OREGON By W1LL1AM Barrows. 
: By James Russell Lowell Ill. MARYLAND. By Wirit1am Hanp Browne. 
Each volume, uniform, 16mo, $1.00, 4 TET oe . eae so 
IV. KENTUCK} By N.S. SHALER. 


! s0Y c V. MICHIGAN. By Tuomas M. Cootey. 

UNCLE TOM S CABIN. VI. KANSAS. By Leverett W. Sprinc. 
som nee . : rin VII. CALJFORNIA. By ‘ yyceE. (Mi Y. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. ; <NIA. By Jouam Rovce. (Mealy Roady.) 
New Edition, including a long Introduction telling how this 
marvelous story was written, and with what enthusiasm the 
world aanaened it. Good type, 542 pages, handsomely bound in 

cloth, with picture of Uncle Tom, Es , 

Uncie Tom’s Casrn is one of the most famous stories ever 


written, and in this inexpensive but excellent edition everybody 
can afford to read it. a teacher’s or school library.’”’—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


ach Volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. (Other volumes in prep- 


aration, 
‘*We regard this series of State Histories one of the most im- 


portant and valuable literary and historical enterprises of the 
lay. It ought to be among the first set of books purchased for 


x» For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SPELLER PUBLISHED! 


Harrington's Graded Spelling Book. 


It impresses both the e spelling and the meaning of words 
upon the memory, we to use by umng 





‘ FLARRINGTON’S Sreane” i name iehotad for use in 


NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, 
JERSEY CITY, INDIANAPOLIS, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., EAST SAGINAW, MICH., 
AND THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Send to the Publishers for tHéroduc tion terms. ete. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
School Song Books.! WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index. 








For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


Song Greeting. 
(60 cts. or $6 per doz.) By L. O. Emerson. A really admir- 
able collection of good songs. 


High School Book of Song. 





(75 cts. or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collection of the | as ; . — aa 
best Part-Songs, Duets, &c. i IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 

Song Reader. BOOK 2. : the Gov't Printing Office, and is recommended 

(60 cts or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. Practical | by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

note reader, with good music, / To its many other valuable features we have 
Public School Hymnal. / Et .: | JUST ADDED 

(40 cts. or $3.60 per doz.) By Irving Emerson. Large collec- | a ” A New Pronouncinc 

tion of well chosen hymns and tunes. ie} ul crane g 
Welcome Chorus, by W. S. Tilden. we G A Z. E TTE E ee 
High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. | <= 
Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three very = ome OF THE WORLD, 

successful High School Song Books. Price, each, $1 or’$g Q | Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 

per doz. Hs describing the Count es, Cities, 

‘ * ! jad «x | Towns, and Nati | tur 
For Common Schools. Oo OF EVERY PART OF 7 HE GLOBE. 
Amer’n School Music Readers, It is an invaluable companion in every School, 

300k 1 (35 cts.), Book 2 (so cts.), Book 3 (so cts.), by Emer- and at every Fireside. 
son & Tilden, are increasingly popular in graded schools. G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Ss 1 lis, by L. O. Emerson, " : 
mee varie teamed ppiretegeay BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


Golden Robin, by W. O. Perkins, are two very pop- 
ular general collections of genial schoolsongs. Price of each, G 
50 cts. or $4.80 per doz. Any book maileu for retail price. 
P s . LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston * f 
we ° Y 
| By John B. Gough. 
€. -H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New ¥ork. 
, ie wee Peek / His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos Bright, pure, and good, full of 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | “laughter and tears " it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
LYMAN AB- 


the Life Tr Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches BOTT. 1000 Ageate w anted »—Men and Women. $100 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY ) 200 mth i Distanc » hindrance a8 We 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. ; gee Bztra — om 4 * Preights. “Write! for ‘cire vulars to 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 | A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 





Es Tso) cit orlers for our Selected Fruit and Ornamenta! stock. * 
AG c NTS Permanynt Employment. Sa ary and Expeuses. or Commission if pr lerred. TH t CHAS b 


Only honest, energetic, temperate men need apply, Good 


reference ro wap be No previous experience necessary. The 
WANTED business eas’ easily learned. Full instructions given State age. 
UR eR 


Name this paper. Address R. G. CHASE & ©O., Piilacelphii, Pa. 
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At this season, when BOTANY While Gray’s 
classes in Botany are HOW PLANTS 
forming and the selection of | GROW, for beginners, and the 
proper text-books must be con- | SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK, 
sidered, the publishers would | for more advanced classes, are 
remind those interested that} the books most generally used, 
GRAY ’SSTANDARDSERIES | the LESSONS AND MANUAL, 
may be depended on to provide | and the other higher books in 
trustworthy instruction in the | the series, meet every demand 
most attractive form. for special instruction. 

Circulars of all the Botanies sent on request. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 





©0000 CDDD0000000C00OO0000000000000 


OUTLINES OF 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


©00000000000000 O90 O00 000 0 oOo 00000 
By GeorGe ParK Fisuer, D. D., LL. D., 
OF YALI 1LLEGI 


1 Vol. 8vo 690 Pages 


This work, designed as a text-book and for private reading, is a clear and con- 
densed narrative, brought down to the present year comprising not only a record of 
political events, but also a sketch of the progress of literature, art, and science, from 
the beginning of history to the present tim: 

It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, and is furnished with 32 
historical maps—mostly colored, and many of them folded. ; 

The lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of type, has ren- 
dered it possible to bring together a great amount of matter within a brief compass, 
and in a readable form. 


Extra cloth binding, with leather back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


STANDARD TEXTS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 





ALGEBRA. 
Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elements of Algebra . 


A model of brief and practical exposition, 
with abundance of examples and problems. 


For lower grades. 
Peck’s Manual of Algebra . . 
For High Schools and Academies. 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra. .... 
A thorough course for Colleges. 
Macnie’s Algebraic Equations . 


Gives special attention to equations, with 
numerical coefficients. Supplements any 


Algebra. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Peck’s Popular Astronomy . 


Scientific but popular; brief and admir- 


ably illustrated. 
BOTANY. 
Pror. O. R. WILLtIs, Editor. 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany . 
Wood’s Botanist & Florist . 
Wood’s Class Book in Botany . 


Wood & Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 


Wood’s Botanical Apparatus 


For preserving, pressing and drying spec- 


imens. 


Wood's Plant Records. 


Wood’s Plant Record. Plain, 4to cloth. 


Price for examination, §5c. 


Wood’s Plant Record, with King’s Check 


Tablet. Price for examination, 55c. 


Morgan’s Plant Record.. Price for exam- 


ination, 40Cc. 


BUSINESS COURSE. 


Ward’s Business Forms. Per doz. . . 
Four blanks for every form of practice. 
Power’s Practical Book- —” 
Cocker’s Punctuation. . . . 
Eames’s Light Line Shorthand . 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Martin’s Civil Government . 


Embraces state, county, city and town, as 


well as federal organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


at 


Gallaudet’s International Law . 


A brief statement for High Schools, Col- 
leges and Academies, of the laws of na- 


tions as now recognized. 


GEOMETRY. 
Peck’s Manual of Geometry - 


Geometrical Principles fully treated within 


moderate limits. 


. $ .75 


1.10 
1.60 
95 


1.20 


1.00 


1.75 | 


2.50 
1.00 
8.00 


1.44 
1.00 


1.50 


.90 


1.00 


| Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry (new ed.) . 


New type and rewritten. By Prof. J. H. 
VAN AMRINGE, of Columbia College, N. 
Y. Practical exercises given at the close 
of each book. Trigonometry and Mensu 
ration revised. Clearness and precision 
of definition, general simplicity, judicious 
arrangement, orderly and logical develop- 
ment, and compactness of form, render 
Davies’ Legendre superior to any work of 
its grade. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Worman’s Complete Series in French, German 
and Spanish. 


Circulars and prices quoted upon applica 


tion. 
LATIN. 
Searing’s Virgil’s Complete Works . 


Containing six books of AZneid and the 
Bucolics and Georgics, with notes, and full 
Virgilian vocabulary. 


MECHANICS. 


Peck’s Elementary Mechanics . 
For High Schools and Academies. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Peabody’s Moral Philosophy . 


An elementary manual for High Schools 
and Academies 

Janet’s Elements of Morals . il 
A system of distinctly practical morals, by 
the celebrated French philosopher. 


RHETORIC. 


| Bardeen’s Sentence Making . 


Bardeen’s Shorter Rhetoric 
Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. . 


Rhetoric brought into range with practical 
every-day uses. 
SCIENCES. 


| Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics (new ed.) 


One of the most admirable text-books for 
Academies and Colleges. 

Steele’s Fourteen Week Series. 7 Vols., Each 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Physics, Physiol- 
ogy, Geology, Zoology, Botany. The 
most popular series ever published. 


SURVEYING. 


1.10 | Van Amringe’s Davies’ Surveying - 


| 
} 
! 


A thoroughly revised and moderized edi 
tion; nothing better in the language. 


Any of the abcve mentioned books sent postpaid for examination on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


rrr and 113 William Street New York. 
1 


$1.60 


1.75 


1.40 


.90 


1.00 


.60 


1.60 


1.20 


1.00 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. _ GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. — 








By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Norma! Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Writter 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arit! 

ng a Part t, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


metic, and giving a “shorter course,’’ comprising 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmet: 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to t: 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 
bg articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerag: 


U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
so al and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Merc: 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressiv t 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


valuable information and work taken from the common 


Price, $2.25. 


-kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<« 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
und presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is 1 
science are given with freshness and clearness 


A thin book, covering the field ; 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved s 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec 


tive class book. MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great ye ag being already adopted iv 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, H arnisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 


don, Scranton, Lansford, \ ineland fe ity, etc., C umbe erland and G loucester counties, N. J. 
Introduction Prices.—Primary Bo« 8 cts.; 1 2¢ r Primary Books, $1.20, 


> Normal Biduedtional Paldientieati + 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’ 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's amiliar Science, 

Peiton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE INQUIRY 


THE 


FOR 


Lancaster School Mottoes 


Has made it necessary to remake 


the plates, the original plates having 


been destroyed in the Inquirer fire of some three years ago. 


The NEW SET OF MOJTJOES will be ready about April Ist. 





School Song Books. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 


sone Greeting. 


or $6 per doz.) By L.O. Emerson A really admir 


1 | } 
hie dell on of good sor 


High School Book of Song. 


(75 cts. or $6 perdoz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collection of the 


t Part-Songs, Duets, 


Song Reader. BOOK 2. 
cts. or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown Pract 
note reader, wit zood 
Public School Hymnal. 
40 Cts. or $3 60 per doz.) By Irving Emerson I 
not well chosen hym t ; 
Welcome Chorus, by W.5. Tilden. 


High School Choir, by Emerson & Til 


Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three very 
cceessful tf ghs h | Song Books Py » & 3: r $9 
per doz. 


For Common Schools. 


Amer’n School Music Readers, 


Book 1 (35 cts.), Book 2 t , Book cts by I 
n & Tilden, are increasingly popular in graded 
School Bells, by L. VO. Em n, and 
Cees Robin, | yy W. O. Perkins, are two very poy 
r general ll f genialschool ng Pr i 
cts. or $4.80 per doz \ k mailed for retail pr 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


Spree or &* Sone. 
SONGS AND HYMNS. 


Three Books—No. 1, at 40 cents, « ay rke Nos. 2 and 3, at 
) Cts. cach,—in the widely known an ready pular 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Sone CoLLEcTio. 


Two Bandred Favorite Songs and Hymn ) 

Hog VES, « and Fires in co h b k = re are 
Songs of H. 9 ] try, Arbor D nance 
Nurse ngs, } Z en 1ent 1 rT 

Heart. Very( Books at very Low Prices 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New Tork. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


et piera 
othe Eire Alarms, Farina et “FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


“F’otK-Mousic.” 


The idea of tl gathering into t ! ! inls 
| ) ft} 


JURANKLIN SQUARR 
_ Song COLLECTION, 


ttt 


a 


} 
H i INGT( » 4¥ i a ) 
Ro. 1. 40 Cents: No. 2. 50 Conta; No. 8, 50 Cents. 
Cloth,$ 1. 200 Favor tymnsin kach 
] t { price, 


Fiarper & Hrothers, New V ork. 


ya ager BELL FOUNDRY CO 


zis CINCINNATI, 0.U.5.A — 







BLYMYER [MANUFACTURING co 


=== CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Supplementary Reading. 





Do you w ag weekly , 
For $2 Twenty Copies of Tue Weel RRENT will be 
to Oo for an‘ | veek r before 
J 14 ) t " not 
vill f 
I t S tar wer 
e€ I 

y “ r 

matter than you can get any other f f e money 
Address. —E. O. VAILE, Ed. ar Pub. ‘Intelligence,’ 
‘“Week’s Current,"’ etc., Oak Park (Chicag I} g-3t 


STUDENTS AND GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TEACHERS, 


Hi 
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SERIES 





[APPINcoDT's NEW 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 


RECOMMENDED anp INDORSED sy tHE BEST EDUCATORS Anp AUTHORITIES. 





THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


| SHABPLESS & PHILIPS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
; SHARPLESS & PHILIPS'S ASTRONOMY, 
CUTTER'S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 





a) Bh . GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


| THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 











Se eS Se 


| Gutter’s New Physiological Charts, 


Or Human and Comparative Anatomical Plates. 


ad 


These charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically shaded and colored, 
and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from lithographic stones. They are the only school charts 
containing illustrations of comparative anatomy. They include a greater number of plates than, and are pre- 
pared in a manner far superior to, any series ever before offered. 

Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Physiology and Hygiene, 
which has been very recently issued. Complete, in nine numbers, $12.00. 





Or 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


“CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READING AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 


Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of Progressive Educators. 





ADOPTED FOR USE IN CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CITY OF 
SALEM, MASS., CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., CITY OF ROCKLAND, ME., CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA., and Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 





i 


|  ippincott’s Popular Spelling-Book. 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS BOOK are deserving of special consideration, as they make 

| it very different from the ordinary Spelling-Book. 
i 
My 





of the words.in the lessons. (2) The words given are those in COMMON USE and THOSE MOST 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED. (3) These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED with 
| great care. (4) The lessons are WELL GRADED, and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. (5) Greater 
i} 


| (1) The principle of COMPARISON AND CONTRAST has been generally observed in the selection 


attention is paid to “HOMONYMES” than in any other work with which we are acquainted. (6) Free use 
has been made of “LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. These are dependent on the lesson, 
and are intended to illustrate the use of the words, and to serve for memorizing. 


| ree 
Address J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Ready for the Spring Term! 


ATTRACTIVE WORES FOR 


THOROUGH BOTANICAL STUDY, 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


‘*As there is no training in observation, there can be no attempt at the exercise of the 


reason and judgment of the learner upon the results of observation. 


To attain this im- 


portant end, Botany must be studied in its actual objects.”’ 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY, 


Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
and Reasoning Powers of Children. 


—_—__—» 


In this book the true objective method is 
applied to elementary science-teaching. 
Plants, themselves, are the objects of study, 
and the knowledge thus gained becomes 
at once accurate, and of practical value as a 
preparation for study in other departments 
of science. 

The pupil is told very little, and from the 
beginning, throughout, he is sent to the plant 
to get his knowlege of the plant. The book 
is designed to help him in this work, never 
to supersede it. 

The testimony of all wide-awake teachers 
is, that the plan followed in this book is not 
only easy and practical, but most salutary in 
its influence up« | the feelings and intellect 
of the young. 

INTROD? “TORY PRICE, 64 CENTS. 





|DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY, 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
A Practical Guide to the Classification 
of Plants, with a Popular Flora. 


This volume has been written in accord- 
ance with the same philosophic principles of 
education that guided the preparation of the 
preceding volumes of the series. ‘It intro- 
duces the pupil to the study of Botany in the 
only way it can be properly done—by the 
direct obsetvation of vegetable forms. The 
book provides for the direct study of all those 
features that are used in classification, and 
illustrates, by practicalexamples, the uses to 
be made of these observations in Systematic 
Botany. 

The popular Flora included has been pre- 
pared with much care, and will acquaint the 
pupil with the leading orders and genera of 
plants, and their representative species. 
THIS BOOK TAKES THE PLACE OF THE AU- 
THOR’S “SECOND Book or Borany,’’ BUT 
PROVIDES A COMPLETE COURSE IN ITSELF, NO 
| OTHER BOOK BEING NECESSARY. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $1.20. 








HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, 


Thoroughly Modified and Adapted for use in the United States, 
BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


Six charts mounted on rollers, containing nearly five hundred figures colored to the life, 
which represent twenty-four orders and more than forty species of plants, showing a great 
variety of forms and structures of leaf, stem, root, inflorescence, flower, fruit, and seed, with 
numerous incidental characters peculiar to limited groups. Price, per Set (with key), $15.75. 


Sample copies sent, post paid, on receipt of the introductory prices. Special discounts 
on supphes for class use. Send for descriptive circulars, ‘‘Educational Notes,’’ etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 








SAN FRANCISCO, 























At this season, when BOTANY While Gray’s 
classes in Botany are HOW PLANTS 
forming and the selection of | GROW, for beginners, and the 
proper text-books must be con-| SCHOOL and FIELD BOOK. 
sidered, the publishers would | for more advanced classes, are 
remind those interested that/ the books most generally used, 
GRAY’SSTANDARDSERIES | the LESSONS AND MANUAL, 
may be depended on to provide | and the other higher books in 
trustworthy instruction in the | the series, meet every demand 
most attractive form. for special instruction. 


Circulars of ail the Botanies sent on request. 
I1Vi:iSON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


990000009000009000000000000000000 


OUTLINES OF 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


O©05000000000000000000090000000000 
By GeorGe Park Fisuer, D. D.; LL. D., 
OF VALE COLLEGE. 
] Vol. Svo. B90 Pages. 


This work, designed as a text-book and for private reading, is a clear and con- 
densed narrative, brought down to the present year comprising not only a record of 
political events, but also a sketch of the progress of literature, art, and science, from 
the beginning of history to the present time. 

It contains full lists of books for reading and reference, and is furnished with 32 
historical maps—mostly colored, and many of them folded. 

The lucid arrangement, together with the use of different sizes of type, has ren- 
dered it possible to bring together a great amount of matter within a brief compass, 
and in a readable form. 


Extra cloth binding, with leather back. Price by mail, postage free, $3.00, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 














EK ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR 1886 
Will Contain Serial Stories by 
CHARLES EGBERT. CRADDOCK, 


Author of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” “ In the Tennessee M¢ 
HENRY JAMES, 
[‘* The Princess Casamassima’’ will continue until August, 1886. 
WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Anthor of “ The House of a Merchant Prince.”’ 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will write for THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1586. 


JOHN FISKE 


Will contribute six or more papers on United States History, covering the period f 
the adoption of the Constitution. ‘These papers discuss a portion of American history very in 
and cannot fail to be exceedingly engaging by reason of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowled 


style. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


The distinguished English writer, will furnish aseries of articles comparing French and 
~ > 


acter, Opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Hamerton is peculiarly qualified, by his intimate kn 
as well as of his fellow-countrymen, to write on this subject. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 


Author of ** Marjorie Daw,”’’ etc., will contribute some short stori 


LIVING QUESTIONS. The important political subjects which a1 
fore the public in the immediate future—Civil Service Administration ; 
Tariff, our Indian Policy, ana questions in Social Scienc e—will be dis 
adequately and impartially. 
The various features of THE. ATLANTIC, which have secured and maint 
literary magazine, will be carefully provided for during the coming year 
from many well-known writers in different departments of literature, as foll 
SHORT STORIES. T. B. Aldrich, H. H. Boyesen, Rose Terry C 
Dodge, E. E. Hale, Sarah Orne Jewett, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Prescott Spot 
POETRY. C. P. Cranch, Julia C. R. Dorr, O. W. Holmes, Lucy Larcom, James Russ 
Parsons, Nora Perry, E C. Stedman, Celia Thaxter, Edith M. Thomas, J. G. Whittier, W 
ESSAYS, SKETCHES AND CRITICISM. Phillips Brooks, John Bun 
Clarke, Susan Coolidge, John Fiske,O. B. Frothingham, E. E. Hale, W. T. Harris, T. W 
Wendell Holmes, W. D. Howells, Sarah Orne Jewett, H. D. Lloyd, H.C. Dodge, James | 
J. Brander Matthews, James Parton, Harriet W. Preston, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, F. B. Sanborn, 
Scudder, N. S. Shaler, Goldwin Smith, Edith M. Thomas, Maurice Thompson, Mark Twain, 
E. P.’Whipple, George E. Woodberry, L. C. Wyman. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents a number With super! 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each addition 
Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances shoula 


order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HowGunron. MiIrrcin & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
] 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG ampere 


No. 1—Two Hundred (200) Sones and Hymns, 40 cts 
No. 2--Two Hundred (200) Sones a 


Cloth, $1 ch = of ¢ 


Eiarper & Bro tee rs, New Vork. 


WEEKLY PRESS 


AS cee als 6 


PRIZE CIRCLES 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
FOUR MAGNIFICENT LIBRARIES 


.WOR vowrn 5 00 ACH. 


4 RIDG NIPTINNAD 

We BSTER’S UNA BR! GED DICTIONARY, 
prineor?’ S eee of World, Lip- 
sincott s Biographical Dictionary, 


Meco r Siin;rTrnr 
Me a JAN GLOBES, 8 in, FULL MCU het 
aS EE Es ae 
To the Suecessful Voters on TEN POPU- 
LAR QUESTIONS. 
Competition nen to l 

» the United Stat 
WEEKI PR 
it Add 
WEEKLY PRESS, Philadelpaia, Pa 


WEBSTER 


ln various Styles o1 binding, wi 
without aden tent Index. 


px 
WEBST: VE# “O07 a 

OWABRIDC Ey EAR ” ag 

pcratlng ITSELF 


~ JUST ADDED 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


z THE V7C--LD, 
5 over, See. tae les 










Conta 


Countries, ¢ re Town cand 
ve ry part of th Gio 
We hbste it] is 118,000 Words, 
3000 I: ngravings, New 


Bios gr: = al Dic tiona ry. 


Standard in ¢ i ‘ 
Bawee. ! I 


BEST Holiday Gift 
It is an some ys in every Se 
G. & C. MERRIAM & C0., Pub’ ringfield, Ma 


2 


YS i Hymns, 50 ets. 
No. 3—T wo Handred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 ets. 


HALFDAN KJERULF’S 


Album of Songs. 


German and English Text. 


l'ranslations by L. M. UNpERwoop and T. MARZIALS 
It w l 1 lificult to collect, from ar y source » bez 
t of as the thirty-three which fill th is Albu 
il , wit t being very difficult, ar f the Gn 
unship, and, with the well wreught harmonies, prov 
_ that Halfdan Kjerulf is a Brother-in-Song 
t Fr fully his il 
I alt s by Bjdrson, ¢ 1, I ert, Welhaver 
O ig } erg, Hoffn v Fallersleben 
lit 
] ne g Pr ! Victor Hu The t 
i t 4 an I g nd all ve xd | 
j 
| etry in t I 
s! ‘ if n 


Price S150. 


FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS...... - $2.0 
NORWAY BUSH ALBOM..« «2. ss 0 6 « BO 
Pe ee ask. kg we Oe cw 


I s t rank erved]y gh with persons of 
MAILED POST FREI 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


( ITSON Co > Br w , New York 
ay BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
i er and Tin for Churches, 

H| Scho 1 Fi re 1 alg aimed ete, FULLY 


VARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


= VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 





STUDENTS AND 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


d for the general catalogue of 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TEACHERS, GENERAL 


H eprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interesting an 
‘ 


Third Book | No. 3 
' co 
anklin Square 
Song Collection. 


Now Ready 





No. 1 ar cn. 3. M. : Th unes 
i “Two ma shea Songs 
176 Pa Price. 50 Cents. 


\ * g Pe. Ss. | HARPER & a 
(ZINGINNATI BELL FOUNDRY GO 


=S3. CINCINNATI, 0 gal +} 
SUCCESSORS -iN BELLS -TO TH 
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MANUFACTURERS 







™ CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOOTESTIMONIALS FREE 
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Normal Educational Publications. 


BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GNEAPEST FOR PARENTS, MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 








‘rithimeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Norma! School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Whitten 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Alental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UN ‘ION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Menta!) and Writt 
fhetic, and giving a “ shorter course,”’ om egg a Fart 1, and Complete Arithmeti TI 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3 Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents 


Up Wira Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Anthmen 
Vew and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, ! 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other Amencan text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken fron 
alculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom Hous 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Buil ling Associations, will not only aétract the attention 

achers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 


Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers 
Price, $2.25. 
>+tA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


a ! oa . *, = . 
Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 

Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills 

in book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theones 


“300 pages. ‘The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 


urden can with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness 
bundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very s 


ee: MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


ady adopted in 


1 effec 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being alre 

hiladelphia, Allegheny City, Harnsburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
n, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland C ity, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 
Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 5 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, 


> Normal Riicationnt iil 4 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lley@t 
Literature for Little Fulks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, ’Peterson’s Familiar Science . 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


$1.20. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO, Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Appleton’s Science Text-Books. 





As heretofore announced, D. ApPLETON & Co. are engaged in the publication of a series of text-books t 


cover the whole field of science, study in High Schools, Academies, an 1 all ‘schools 


of similar grades, The subjects to be comprised are: 


Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Astronomy, and Mineralogy. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY  : 





TH BE rl . me as been prepar 1 wit spec al reference to the 
t | f tl tudents who st y Chemistry merely 
, ie ae ale ’ y , "ie hd) , tofa ge ral educat , without thought of going fyrt! er 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. ss 2 7 
e lik y 1 time to take a more advan: 


rst ( try, and for su s inte ed to serve a 
By PROFESSOR F. W. CLARKE, aielneane sith Iansde ton dalvenemene Nahas cial 
gical Survey PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 


Chemist of the United States Geolo 





THE HSSENTIALS OF : 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY : fording : sonst hndiiesidiain idl 'th 
and HYGIENE. essential facts of Anatomy and Physiology, as a scientific basi 

By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D. Sicww'al P aa eal 


Sanitary Inspector of the New York City Health 
Department 





A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. 


I v teresting, 
os reall tif t iwaken ; I I appetite am 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, satisfy this appetit recting attention of the pupil t 
g gical phenomena occurir nd g gical agencie 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the Uni it work zow, the most familiar things. 
Sa 


versity of California; author of ** Elements 
ol Geology,”’ etc, 





ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. Inter 1 text-book for schools and academies of all 
By C. F. HOLDER, Fellow of the New York A grades. Presenting the life histories of the various groups 


emy of Science, Corresponding Member of 
the Linnzean Society, etc.; and 
By J. B. HOLDER, M. D., Curator of Zodlogy of . 
American Museum of Natural History, PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 
Central Park, New York. 





DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. | ntroduces the student to the study of Botany 


= 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, Flora it cen prepared with much care, and wi 


and genera, and the 


Author of “ The First Book of Botany,’’ Editor 


*¢ Henslow’s Botanical Charts.’’ PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 








Sample copies mailed post paid to teachers on 1 ipt of price. Usual discounts for introductory supplies 
Subject to return if not adopted. Send for revised descriptive catalogue, Introductory 
Price List, Educational Notes, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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It gives us pleasure to announce that 


Smith's Primer of Physiology and Hygiene, 
Smith's Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


having been unanimously recommended for use in the 


CITY OF BOSTON 


| By the Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Supervisors, the 


Instructor in Hygiene, the Committee on Instruction in 
Hygiene, and the Text-Book Committee, 


| were adopted by the School Committee at their meeting, October 27th, | 
| 1888, as the text-books for the Primary and Grammar schools of that city, | 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Some Places in Pennsylvania which have Adopted 


ymith's Physiologies. 


PITTSBURGH 
READING 
LANCASTER 
NEW CASTLE 
WILLIAMSPORT 


EASTON 
COLUMBIA 
FOSTER 
LACKAWANNA 
LOCK HAVEN MANOR 


CONSHOHOCKEN SUNBURY 
POTTSTOWN WEST HEMPFIELD 
STRASBURG JOHNSTOWN 
SOUTH EASTON SALISBURY 
WARWICK WOODBURY 


SHAMOKIN ATHENS 


COLUMBIA CORR Y 
DANVILLE DELAWARE 
EAST DONEGAL GIRARD 
GREENVILLE MT. CARMEL 


Etce., Ete.., Ete. 
Aggregating over 10,060 schools. Many additional adoptions occurring each day. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broaoway, New York. 
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| ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


ISULLY'S PSYCHOLOGY) 


ii 
ii} (A BRIDGED 


i Part 1—Now Ready. Price, 25, Cents Post-paid. 


In October last, in accordance with an arrangement made with the author, we announced an abridged 
edition of Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology.” It was expected that this new volume would be ready by Jan 
uary tet, but, as much of the work has been rewritten e specially for teachers’ use, it has been im ossible to 
complete it as early as expected, and the first part of Sully’s own work has been published in pamphlet form 
to meet present demands. The author's abridgment is the book a lopted by the Reading Circ le sand Normal 
Classes that have thus far prescribed Sully'’s Psychology as a text-book, and no other authorized edition will be 










: 

published. The complete work will be issued soon and duly announced. 

| 

| 

{Anthem Books, tees. CANTATAS, @UNGIUBATLBEUL PouRDRY eo 

| BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
Of the foliowing Anthem Books, the first three may be 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems, . .....$).0) or § 9.(0 per doz. 


(3 Teachers are cautioned against purchasing any editi ms of this work except the author’s own abridgment. 
Address PD. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 
si CINCINNATI, 0.U.S.A. i= 
CESSORS-N BELLS-TO THE 
Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs, Anthem, Chorns and Quartet pow ho aorta 
Books, unequalled in quality and variety. Send for lists! 
called the easiest, but none are too difficult for ordinary 
tee ; CHURCH,SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH [SOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 
|| American Anthem Book,...... 1.2 or 12.00 
|} Dressier’s Sacred Selections,... 1.50 or 13.50 


||| Emerson’s Book of Anthems,. 1.25 or 12.00 





Laus Deo. Henshaw,............ 1000r 9.00 

|} Santoral. Palmer & Trowbridge... 1.000r 9.0 “ etek Ballade. and nay 

i} Vox Laudis. Leslie,.........- .. 1.000r 9,00 “s ery best Hymns, Ballads, and Songs in the lan- 
guag Much valuable practical readir utter is added 


Not a poor book in the list. Choir leaders who have used ulture.—N.£. YournalefE dt ucation. 


falco eiaegaies pes SQUARE 
New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. SONG COLL ECTION. 


/ Christoforus. Legend. Rheinberger, . ..$1.00, $9.00 doz 


|} Gem Gieames, Chadwick... tooo om Javsica CULTURE. 


| | Fall ofJerusalem. Parkhurst,.... 1.00, 9.00 * No. 1—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 
Holy City. Gaul, ..... ....... .+. 1.00, 9.00 “ No. 2—T wo Handred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 ets. 
Gist Psalm. Ballard,....... dees 60, 5.40 “ No. 3—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 50 cts. 
aos eo + aya Darling.. ectesecee. 82, 288 “ Cloth, each. Send for Table of Contents 
Ruth and Boos, AnAvews............ oa bry ‘ aarp r& Brothers, New York. 

|| Herbert and Elsa. Thayer, ........... .75, 6.72 “ eis: 

: Heroes of '76. Trowbridge,...... 1.00, 9.00 © 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post-free 
| | for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 












SEND FOR SAMPLES OF' 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books 


OF PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
| BY H. W. SHAYLOR. 


|| PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Numbers. GRAMMAR COURSE, 8 Numbers. 
Ht TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
PRIMARY COURSE. $0.72 per Doz. GRAMMAR COURSE. $1 per Doz. 


Correspondence in regard to the introduction of this series of Copy Books is earnestly solicited, and will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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AND NOW 


-== PHILADELPHIA 


FALLS INTO LINE, 


And Adopts, (Tuesday, Jan. 12, ) together with Barnes’ new improves 
the United States.’ 


BARN Es 


New National Series of Readers. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


Perfectly Graded ! Thoroughly Practical ! Wonderfully beautiful | 


ALREADY IN USE, 
Although but lately published, at the following and other important point 
NEW YORK CITY, DETROIT, BROOKLYN, SAVANNAH, 
BOSTON, DENVER, CHICAGO, VICKSBURG, 
HARTFORD, ATCHISON, NEW HAVEN DES MOINES, 


And the Entire State of Delaware 


THE LATEST, BRIGHTEST, AND ALL THINGS CONSIDERED The CHEAPEST! 


Barnes’ New National First Reader, 12c. 20. 
Barnes’ New National Second Reader, 21c. OC. 
Barnes’ New National Third Reader, &0c. 5OC. 
Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, 4#2c. 7 0c. 
Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, J4C. 90c. 


If you have not seen these unequaled Books, send for specimen pages, which we mail 
free on applicatior 


A. §. BARNES & CO, New York and Chicago. 
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VWODEERN 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, AVERAGING 310 PAGES 


“An unrivaled list of ea HE INDI I 


as The prettiest and best Little 1? r pu 4ii 2 ( iii 


of Schools at St. Louis, Mo 


A sample copy will be sen’ to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money will be refunded 


if the book is returned within one month. 


A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
families. 15 cents, pare paid, Will enable any school t 
Library mentioned ab 


A FPOURTH 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS 


BY NATHANIEL 


Six Classic Stories printed { » large 1 
pages, 16mo. 40 cents, post 

The Same in Paper ( Forming numb 118 
number sold separately at 15 cents, post pai 

fhe Wonder-Book of Nathaniel H thor 
stories ought to be.—LYMAN ABB 

He posse ssed the literary 
ican ever possessed in the san ind w laces him 
ra wcv rf pedia Bri A27i7 4 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


prsiabnapeennte ALmE b SERIES. 


Beautiful | , containing ‘ 
famou Ameri an authors A Ss 
Mayjorit Daw, axp Orn STORIE By ‘J 
drict > 
My SuMMER IN A GARDEN. By ( D> W 
hiresipe TRAVEI By James R 
luz Luck or RoarInG CAMP, ANI ; 
Bret Harte Edited 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GNEAPEST FOR PARENTS. HOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 








rithimeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Aigebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 


BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’’ ee a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.3 38 

BROOKS’S UNLON NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Menta! and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmeti The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


UP Wire Ta8 TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Anthmetuc 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to tak 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other Amencan text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the com 
alculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

by articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brok 

Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Inter 
ele and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exc hange, Custom House Busi: 
tile Partne rship, insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention o/ 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, £1. 1¢ 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an claborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>*A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 


Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills 


A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theonem 
within 300 pages. ‘The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
\bundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject 

High Schools, Select Schools, Norma! Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec 


ace MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


hese new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted 
Jadelphia, Allegheny City, Harnsburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
n, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 


Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts \ r Primar 


> Normal Stiiecationa) Pullisations« < 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westiake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, et 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Ready tor the Spring Term! 


THOROUGH BOTANICAL STUDY, 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS 


‘*As there is no training in observation, 
reason and judgment of the learner up 


portant end, Botany must be studied in its 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY, 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed to Cultivate the Observing 


and Reasoning Powers of Children. 


there can be 


L¢ tual Ovit 


+) 


no attempt at the exercise of | 


results of observation [To attain this in 
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DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY, 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
1 Practical Guide to the Classification 


of Plants, with a Popular Flora. 








In this book the true objective method 1s his 4 


} 
| 


olume has been written in accord 


applied to elementary science-teaching. ance with the same philosophic principles ot 


Plants, themselves, are the objects of study, education that guided the preparation of tl 
and the knowledge thus gained beco preceding volumes of the series. It EBtrO 
; ; duces the pupil to the study of Botany 1n th 

at once accurate, and of practical y le aS a , , : 4) 
‘ . ONLY Way { can de prope rly done -by th 

_ “ot toa +1 ther lenartments ° : : * ory 
preparation for study in other dadepartmen lirect observation of vegetable forms. Th 
of science. book provides for the direct study of all thos 
The pupii ts told very little, and from the | features that are user classification, a1 


illustrates, by practical xamples, the uses t 





beginning, throughout, he 1s sent to the plant : 
, : 7 be made of these observations 1n systemal 
to get his knowlege of the plant. 1 book “rer 
‘ »POLADY 
is designed to hetp him in Is WOrk, nevel ihe popular Flora included has been pr 
to supersede it pared with much care, and will acquaint t 
ad | pL VY the ] ,oO ers cre ‘T Ot 
Phe testimony ut vide-awake teacl pu N . e leading orders and genera 
ps aes es plants, and their representative speci 
is, that the plan followed inthis book isnot | fA. — 
“és ' [HIS BOOK TAKES THE PLACE OF THE A 
only easy and practical, but most salutary rHor’s ‘SECOND Book or Borany,”’ B 


OMPLETE COURSE IN ITSELF, N 
BEING NECESSARY. 


PROVIDES A 


OTHER BOOK 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $1.20. 


its influence upon the feelings and int 
of the young. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 64 CENTS. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, 
Thoroughly Modified and Adapted for use in the United States, 
BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS 


» hundred figures colored to the lift 


Six charts mounted on rollers, containing 1 
which represent twenty-four orders and more than forty species of plants, showing a gre 
root, inflorescence, flower, fruit, and seed, wit 


variety of forms and structures of leaf, ste 
ted groups. Price, per Set (with key), $15.75. 


numerous incidental characters peculiar to lim! 
Special discounts 


Sample copies sent, post paid, on receipt of tne introduc tor\ pric es 


t 
on supplies for class us Send for descriptive circulars, ‘‘Educational Notes.’’ etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


RoOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW YORK, 
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Specimen Pace, Barnes’ Brier U. S. History. 
NEW EDITION. NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW TYPE. 
Large 12mo. Full Cloth. 480 Pages. 
[Brought down to the Funeral of General Grant.] 


t SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR SAMPLE COPY 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, New York and Chicago. 


Copyright, 1885, by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Military Heroes of the Civil War. 
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Specimen Pace, Barnes’ Brier U.S. History 


NEW EDITION, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW TYPE, 
Large 12mo. Full Cloth. 480 Pages. 
[Brought down to the Funeral of General Grant.] 


tf SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR SAMPLE COPY “i 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, New York and Chicago. 


Copyright, 1835, by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 





SPECIMEN Pace, Barnes’ Brier U.S. HIsTory. 
NEW EDITION. NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW TYPi 
Large 12mo. Full Cloth. 480 Pages. 

[Brought down to the Funeral of General Grant.] 


s# SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR SAMPLE COPY * 
A. 8. BARNES & C0., PUBLISHERS, New York and Chicago. 


Copyright, 1885, by A. 8. Barnes & Co 
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Puritans Going to Church. 


“Thanks be to God for winter time! That bore the 
To pour amid New England snows the 
To fold them in its icy arms, thos¢ 
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sturdy Pilgrim sire 
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SPECIMEN Pace, Barnes’ Brier U.S. HisTory. 
NEW EDITION. NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW TYPE. 
Large 12mo. Full Cloth. 480 Pages. 

[Brought down to the Funeral of General Grant.] 


tf SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR SAMPLE COPY 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, New York and Chicago. 


Copyright, 1885, by A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 


Indies, however, there was an immense population. The 


Indians were the successors of the Mound Builders, and 


a 


1, CLIFF-DWELLERS OF NEW MEXICO, 2. SCULPTURED HEAD FROM YUCATAN, 3. INDIAN 
VASE. 4. INCENSE BURNER 5, 6. STONE HATCHET AND VASE FROM MEXICO, 7. FORTIFIED 
ONONDAGA VILLAGE, & MOUNDS AT SPRING CREEK, TENNESSEE. 9. TEMPLE IN YUCATAN. 


were by far their inferiors in civilization.* We know not 
why the ancient race left, nor whence the Indians came. 

* This view was generally accepted until recently. Many now hold that all the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country were of one race; and that the agriculture, 
pottery, and other arts of the Mound Builders, as well as of the Indians, came from 
the superior civilization of Central America and Mexico, illustrating what is termed 


“the northern drift of civilization ” on this continent. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books 


OF PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
BY H. W. SHAYLOR. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Numbers. GRAMMAR COURSE, 8 Numbers. 
TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
RIMARY COURSE. $0.72 per Doz. GRAMMAR COURSE. $1 per Doz. 








Correspondence in regard to the introduction of this series of Copy Books is earnestly s 
eceive prompt and careful attention. 


HARPER & vo" ee Franklin Square, New York, 


1878. . A GRAND COMBINATION! 1885. 


y2104 pages 


TEACHERS INSTITUTE 9 Vint 
cx  anD PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The P) ‘ac tical Leacher of Chicago, edited by 
Col. Francis W, Parker, will hireatier be com- 
‘bined with Tur Beacreny Institute. The 


combined papers will possess all the excellences 
of each. Col Parker will continue to edit the 


Tae Teacurrs’ Institute 


PracticAL TEACHER Department. “has aow a Cvculation of 
Pack inal COMBINATION !'85 BesI Teachers’ HELPS 

















Patridge’s “‘ Quincy Methods.” 

Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, illustrated, $1.50 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 

Ww . Cloth, 16mo, 400 pages, 1.00 
ith TReasure-TRove has been Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 
combined Pupils’ Companion of N. Y. Cloth, 16ma, about 350 pages, 1.00 

CaF It is specially fitted for the|Payne’s Lectures on Science and 
young people in our schools. Art oF Epucation. Cl. 16mo, 296pp, 75¢-paper.4-0 
SS " Kellogge’s School Management. 
| pod It is planned to help on the Clack; sida ads penne, 75 
|teacher’s work, Sample copy free, Johnson’s Education by Doing. 
Teachers will do a good thing to] — Cioth, x6mo, 115 pages, 

get their pupils to subscribe, Teach-|/Reception Day, Four Nos. ” 
25 


166 pages papcr, cach, 2 


ers can 
getour journals or books free} Pe ee enim this Cdiane 
by sending subscribers to TREASURE- 


I TROVE. 36 large pages, $1.00 a year. fe Best Restcg, 


SPECIAL OFFE 
R FOR OCTOBER. 1 -puca MONAL PUBLISHERS, 


“Talks on Teaching” by Col. Parker, 
ailed free for 3 new subscribers and $3.00. 25 Clinton Pl, NEW YORK 


, LIVE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN AND COUNTY. 
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It gives us pleasure to announce that 


Smith's Primer of Physiology and Hygiene, 
Smith's Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


having been unanimously recommended for, use in the 


CITY OF BOSTON 


By the Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Supervisors, the 
- Instructor in Hygiene, the Committee on Instruction in 
Hygiene, and the Text-Book Committee, 


were adopted by the School Committee at their meeting, October 27th, 
1885, as the text-books for the Primary and Grammar schools of that city, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 'Co. 


Some Places in Pennsylvania which have Adopted 


Smith's Physiologies. 








Aggregating over 10,000 schools. 





HARRISBURG PITTSBURGH 
SCRANTON READING 
ALLEGHENY CITY LANCASTER 
ERIE NEW CASTLE 
ALTOONA WILLIAMSPORT 
EASTON 
ALLE WN COLUMBIA 
WEST CHESTER FOSTER 
DUNMORE LACKAW ANNA 
LOCK HAVEN MANOR 
CONSHOHOCKEN SUNBURY 
POTTSTOWN WEST HEMPFIELD 
G JOHNSTOWN 
SOUTH EASTON SALISBURY 
WARWICK WOODBURY 
SHAMOKIN ATHENS 
COLUMBIA CORRY 
DANVILLE DELAWARE 
EAST DONEGAL GIRARD 
GREENVILLE MT. CARMEL 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Many additional adoptions occurring each day. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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‘rithmeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Aigebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 


IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents 


Up Wirm Tage TIMES IN ALL PARTICULABS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 


New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual] transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Jransactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokeraye, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Sera 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry aud Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate wor 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, fur Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
=>ktA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<+ 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, {I's 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriem 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. IJt is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and eflec 


ae MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 


Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 
Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual ior Primary Books, $1.20, 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literatare, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lieyd’v 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard's Text Beoks on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


from the comrion 


k on the 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 030 MARKET S1., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Appleton’s Science T'ext-Books. 





As heretofore announced, D. AppLetron & Co. ar 


engaged in the pu 


cover the whole field of science, study in High Schools, A¢ 


of similar grades, The su 


J i 


ects to be comp 


lication of a series of text-books to 
ademies, and all schools 


rised are: 


Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Astronomy and Mineralogy. 





THE FOLLOWING 


ARE NOW READY: 























THE This v p 1 with special reference to the 
5 lents w tu ( nistry merely as 
’ ie ae al Si ’ ¥ ’ ad Al 4 art a atl , wit! it ight of going further, 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. | ee ae 
a legitimate 
By PROFESSOR F. W. CLARKE, g 
Chemist of the United States Geological Surve PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 
THE HSSENTIALS OF ; ee 
Ss fi I xt-book 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY ng 1owledge of the 
and HYGIENE. fa tomy and I . a asis 
riyg I he y 
By ROGER S. TRACY, M. D. g 4 ure fully discu 
Sanitary Inspector of the New York City Healt] _ nm % » 
en Pirenl pcs5 dee one PRICE, POST PAID, $1.17. 
A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY.| , eye 
1deavorec I Ke tl in interesting, yet 
1 vake 1 icntuh ippetite, and 
By JOSEPH LE CONTE, by directing t 1. of the pupil & 
phenomena iring, and g gical agencies 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the Uni . ’ ita 
versity of Caliornia; author of “ Elements = nd “5 
of Geol — PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 
ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. Intended k for \demies of all 
By C. F. HOLDER, Fellow of the New York Acad- | ® re cE camera tonto 
emy ot Science, ¢ orres} ndi ig Me ml er of 4 i 4 an ™_ g Dp ze nel é 
the Linnzan S clety, etc.; and ; pits, etc. Nearly five hundred iusteative 
By J. B. HOLDER, M. D., Curator of Zodl gy of _ > 
American Museum of Natural History, PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 
Central Park, New York. 
D ESC RIPTI VE Bo TA N  # Thi troduces the student to the study of Botany 
y 1 of vegetable for The pupil is sent to 
the 7 get the re juired k wledge The popular 
By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, m Ee ages Sn es ee 
. the leading or sand genera, and their 
} SI 
Author of “ The First Book of Botany,’’ Editor of _ . , 
“‘ Henslow’s Botanical Charts.” PRICE, POST PAID, $1.40. 
Sample copies mailed post paid to teachers on receipt of price. Usual discounts for intro luctory supplies, 
Subject to rerurn if not adopted. Send for revised descriptive catalogue, Introductory 
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ational Notes, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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American fiistory, Statesmanship, and Literature, 
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American Commonwealths. 


Edited by Horace E. ScuppDErR. 


i I. VIRGINIA. By Joun Esten Cooke. 
II. OREGON. By WitttaM Barrows. 
Ill. AZ4RYLAND. By WiiwiamM Hand Browne 
IV. KENTUCKY. By Prof. N.S. SHALER. 
V. MICHIGAN. By Judge THomas M. CooLery, 
VI. KANSAS. By Vrof. Leverert W. Sprinc. 
(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


The several volumes of ** American Commonwealths”’ are characterized by a freshness and individuality 
= which bear testimony as well to intelligent editorship as to skill and industry in composition.— /4e Nation 
(New York). 
As the series is extended, the demonstration is made more complete that it will become a standard and a 
classic for all time.—Ctica Herald. 


American Statesmen. 


Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
Il. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Canot Lonce. 
Ill. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. von Ho sr. 
lV. ANDREW JACKSON. By Pres. WM. G. SUMNER, . 
V. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. 
VI: JAMES MONROE. By Prof. D. C. GILMAN. 
Vil. ZHOMAS JEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
VL. DAN/EL WEBSTER. By HENRY Capor Lonce. 
= IX. ALBERT GALLATIN. By JOHN AusTIN STEVENS. 
X. JAMES MADISON. By SypNey Howarp Gay. 
XL. JOHN ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, JR. 
XIL. JVHV MARSHALL. By ALLAN B. MaGRuDER. 
XIII. SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
a Ire 
American Men of Letters. 


Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


I. WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHaRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 
Il. MOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scupprr. 

Il HEARV D. THOREAU. By FRANK B. SANBORN. 

IV. GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavits Brooks FROTHINGHAM. 
V. JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Prof. T. R. Lounssury. 

Vi. ATANGARET FULLER OSSOL/. By T. W. Hiccinson. 

VIL RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Homes. 

“— VIIL FDGAR ALLAN POE. By G. E. Wooprerry. 
IX. NATHAN/IEL PARKER WILLIS, By H. A. Beers. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, with portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Mr. Morse and Mr. Warner, through the enterprise of their Boston publishers, are doing in their two 
} 


biographical series a service to the public, the full extent of which, while well rewarded in a commercial 
sense, is doubtless not generally and rightfully appreciated. Honest and truly important work it is that they 
and their colleagues are doing.”—New York Times. 


For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
















































It gives us pleasure to announce that 


Smith's Primer of Physiology and Hygiene, 
Smith's Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 


having been unanimously recommended forj use in the 


CITY OF BOSTON 


By the Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Supervisors, the 
Instructor in Hygiene, the Committee on Instruction {in 
Hygiene, and the Text-Book Committee, 


were adopted by the School Committee at their meeting, October 27th, 
1885, as the text-books for the Primary and Grammar schools of that city 


Ivison, nica, Taylor & Co. 
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SCRANTON READING 
ALLEGHENY CITY LANCASTER 
ERIE NEW CASTLE 
ALTOONA WILLIAMSPORT 
UNITY EASTON 
ALLENTOWN COLUMBIA 
WEST CHESTER FOSTER 
DUNMORE LACKAWANNA Ul 
LOCK HAVEN MANOR L 
CONSHOHOCKEN SUNBURY 
POTTSTOWN WEST HEMPFIELD N 
STRASBURG JOHNSTOWN Py 
SOUTH EASTON SALISBURY i 
WARWICK WOODBURY 6 
SHAMOKIN ATHENS , 
COLUMBIA CORRY . 
DANVILLE DELAWARE 
EAST. DONEGAL GIRARD 
GREENVILLE MT. CARMEL 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Aggregating over 10,000 schools. Many additional adoptions occurring each day. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 weet ay New York. 

















To Teachers and School Direct 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR BODIES 


AND 


HOW s WE «+ LIVE< 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D. 


This is an entirely new book, the leading purpose of which is to treat 
of the Care and Preservation of the Health. The department of 
Physiology is made so plain that it is easily understood, and so interest- 
ing that it will be one of the most fascinating studies of the school-room. 

Particular attention is called to the fullness and excellence of the 
departme * of Hygiene, a knowledge of which is so desirable and essen- 
tial to the Young People of this age 


“How to Keep Well, P 


A Physiology for boys and girls, by Abert F. Biatspe.y, M. D. 


This is designed as a first book for pupils after oral instruction in 
the primary grades, and to precede “Our Bodies and How We 
Live’’ where more than one book is desired. 

These books show the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stimulants and 
Narcotics, in each division of the subject with scientific force and accur- 
acy as required by the law recently passed making Physiology and Hy- 
giene one of the studies of the Public Schools. 

School officers who wish to introduce books which will return a hun- 
dred fold their cost to every family, should send for copies for examination. 

For sample copies, price lists, and terms of introduction, 


Address COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Or EDWARD BURKE. , 
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THE BEST! CHEAPEST ! f THE ONLY PERFECT 


AND MOST I ¥7#aa BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 
DURABLE BLACKBOARD! & STRIED. TESTED. PROVED! 


MAKE vows OWN BLACKBOARDS. 
The material is sent in kegs of 25, 50, 100 and 200 lbs. each. Can be applied to ar 
surface: brown mortar, finished walls, or old blackboards. 


It is better and but one-fifth the price of Stone Slate, has no seams, costs little to ship, nm 
breakage. Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 
Send for full descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 
Offices, 19 Bond St., New York. 815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
12-6. 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


HALFDAN KJERULF’S 


Album of Songs. 


German and English Text. 










Translations by L. M, UnperRwoop and T. MArziAts 
It we ye difficult to collect, from any sources, so beautif 
t of songs as the thirty-three which fill this Albu 
The mel s, without being very theult, are of the fi 
workmanship, and, with the well wrought harmonies, prov 
plainly « igh, that Halfdan Kjerulf is a Brother-in-Song of 
e iliust is Franz, and tully h 
I g x by Bjérs ( , Rij Well 
Ochler i R erg, H a von Fallersi na 
tr 
| gin Fre vy Vict Hu l t 
x | German rt j g, have g 1 Eng 





IN ~ - “ t is refined in music and poet 
_ ARITHMETIC greatly ple with this new ana fine npliation, 
(e f ] Price SLOO. 


BY 


A. W. POTTER & T. J. McCONNON. FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS...... . $2.00 
(Pasent applied for ) NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM......... 2.5 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. PIANO CLASSICS... «6 2 + ee ee ee De 
Y.. D AND S COFT-B OKS, ! Ls Th P t rank deservedly high with persons 
ee  aeenetie tn <4 —se MAILED POST FREE. — : 
Movit ALI T 
Pat } ( “OSIT/ON I K OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
\ SONS T ( CT TION 
( — AND R 7 teigt W WORKS ON TIT C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New Y« 
or con rwe t, address the pu ‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready 
nga SALESMEN WANTEP 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAT SYTRIES IN ARITHMETI good 


lete Aritimetic 192 a —y- few 


Comple d i . 
Ek mentary Arithmetic, 1 men to act as AGENTS for t! 


NEW FRUITS AND SPECIALTIES! 


with a fall lime of NURSERY STOCK. 


DIVSMORE’S MODEL SCR (PT ep PELLIN BLANKS 
STANDARD COMPOSITION B 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 


IND’S STAFF-RU TING BOOK 
BOND'S STAVE EeneD wtaso ™ ao vious experience not essential. a7 LIVE, 
F : Sistas the publisher ACTIVE um N EARN Soun w or secant For 

or samples, address the publishers. terms, ac $5, giving full name, age and reference 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., ROOPES, snoasn & THOMAS West Chester, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


AGENTS, WANTED "ayo Sa: LDOCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 





squaten & lit s On Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
lished Nurseries in the States. F r terms WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


2-4 W.& T. SMITH, - enevA, N. ¥ VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











Our Music-Page Supplement, No. 14, with Responsive Readings. 


21 Songs and Hymns with Music, 24 Songs and Hymns, Words Only. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
GEST FOR SCHOOLS. GHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 








eA’ 


: \ riffhinefies. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M.., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPFLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “ shorter course,” comprising a Fart 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira Tae@ TIMES IN ALL CARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic 
Nw and Important Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the commen 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U.S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
(Annual and (Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custum Fionse Business, Mercan 
tie Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aétract the atiention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
br. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
' >-kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 
Elementary Natural Philosophy.:« 


* By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 


Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 


A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theonem 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schouls and Academies, will find in this a very superior and eftec- 


Ket gait MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—IPnmary Buoks, 8 cts.; Lutermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Bianks, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 030 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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For Progressive Teachers and Reading Circles, 


A FEW BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS. 






SPENCER’S EDUCATION: 





INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAI Divided into four chapters: What K s of 
most Worth—Int | ] cat Mor I ti I 1 Ecducatior It is pl for Nature i 


education, and a protest against tutorial aggr« me n verdoing on t part of teachers ar 
parents. Price $1.25 


BAIN’S EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. 
The auther views the “t hing art’’ from a s t int of view, and tests ordinary experiences by bring 
ing them to the criterion 


JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


$1.75 


t of education is treat in a systemati 
stituted for school-room routin 


Thi isa pi ul il bor k 
and comprehensive manner, an 
Price $1.50. 


BALDWIN’S ART OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


This is a very helpful hand-bo for the t H full of S stions in regard t 
all the details of school-room work, tt t lvantage rice $1.50. 
SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY, 
WITH SPECIAL REFFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 7 thor treats of the ear 
lier and simpler forms rent Ter $i I i haustive work, mply written that tl 
ordinary working teacher can t I gy I $3.00. 
BAIN’S MORAL SCIENCE. 
A COMPENDIUM OF ETHICS Divid two div | first—the Theory of Ethicstreats 
at length of the two ¢ ut thor he ethi t ral faculty; the se ivision—on the 
Ethical Systems—is a ful all tl stems, ancient I , by conjoin ibstract and summary, 


Price $1.50 

WacARTHURS EDUCATION, 
IN ITS RELATION TO MANUALINDUSTRY. 17 rtant subject of manual education is thoroughly 
and clearly treated. It wi the t t t int t view of this branch of instruction, whic! 


attention. It is < for the times. Price,$1 


is now receiving mu 
CHOATE’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 
The imple ] inciples of the en tT t l re here clearl expl ined. It is book < 


signed not so m n i text 1K to e! t t ng pre ) itically in its forms a1 


elements Price $1.00 


HODGSON’S ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


This is a work for the t her’st 4 e for sin grammar and literat There is 1 


teacher who wi 


Descriptive catalogue sent free on applicat Any of t e books sent postpaid on receipt of pri 


Shpectal terms wri, made to 7 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa.. 
AGENT FOR 


PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, W. VIRGINIA, 


DELAWARE, AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
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There are about goo,000 boys in the United States 
from 10 to 16 years of age. Set before these young 
people a high aim and purpose in life,and you develop 
a healthful ambition to meet and overcome the obstacles 
with which all young men have to contend. Among 
the influences to this end, none are more helpful than 
cood books, which inculcate by force of notable exam- 
ple, the worth of patient industry, strict adherence to 
integrity and the adoption of Christian principle as 
the elements of success. A book that fully meets these 
requirements ts 


Poor Boys who Became Famous. 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON, 
Second Edition now ready. 


Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo. $1.50. 





: 
Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, Michael 


Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farragut, Horace Greeley 
William Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, President Lincoln, an 

other noted persons who, from humble circumstances, have risen 
to fame and distinction, and left behind an imperishable record. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


izmo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


“Among the child’s histories of England which really de- | 


erves to be called child’s histories, ‘Little Arthur’s History of 
cas holds a good place.””"—S. S. Zimes. 
“Written in a style that will fascinate and interest while it 
instructs the young.’’—~Yournal of Education. 
“The style is simple, and written in that pure, homely Anglo- 


Saxon English that appeals so closely to the minds of the | 


young.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


ra2mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

“The young people who have read ‘Little Arthur’s History 
of England,’ which has had great roruiarity in this country as 
o- as abroad, will give this volume a welcome.”—J. FY. 
Obsever. 


“It is a fitting companion to ‘Little Arthur’s History of Eng- 


lang,” which has been one of the most popular of young folks’ 
histories for many years.”’—Fournal of Education. 

“Admirably calculated to give young readers a clear general 
idea of the story of French growth and change.”’— Chicago 
Limes. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


THREE GOOD BOOKS. — 


The Third Number, gleaned from the same rich field 
of Song as those that have preceded it, ‘* brings out 
of its treasures things new and old’’—much that is old 
and that has stood the test of time, being again new and 
gladly welcomed by a new generation of lovers of Music- 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


To those who love music this book will be a pleasant 

»mpanion.—Chicago Tribune. 

No. 1,40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 3. 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.00 each. 200 Favorite Hymns and Songs in 
each book. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any address. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


New Music Beex. 


Enough Music of excellent quality and permanent 
value in each book to insure a demand for it, wherever 
itmay become known.—Pennsy/vania School ¥ournad. 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


_No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2,50 Cents; No. 3, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.coeach. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in each 
book. For Sale Everywhere. Send for Table of Contents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FOR THIRTY DOLLARS. 


ONE FULL SET 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


COMPRISING 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES, 
PARTLY BOUND AND PART UNBOUND, 


Which we can sell at price named above. It 
would be valuable in the office of a school superintend- 


ent. 


J.P, McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


* Jolly Old St. Nicholas’’—*£ Deck the 
of Holly ’’—*< Glad Christmas Bells 
on Christmas Day’’—< Christmas Time is Come Again”’ 
—‘*Saw Ye Never in the Twilight?’’ and other favorite 
selections, found in pleasant variety in No. 1 of the 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection, 


make it well worth its cost to those who are interested in 
looking up attractive and suggestive songs for School and 
other use at the happy season of Christmas-tide 
No. 1, 40 cts.; No. 2, 50 ets. Sold Everywhere, 
Mailed by the Publishers to Any Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hall with Boughs 
Christ Was Born 


| Organ ¢ Piano 


will find, for the average person who sings or plays upon 
either instrument, much pleasing variety of Music in the 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


Filled from cover to cover with the choicest songs and 
hymns sung anywhere in English-speakiag lands.—/Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

Two books, 400 Songs and Hymns, for 90 cents. 

Sold Everywhere, or Mailed to any address by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(@TNCINAT! BELL FOUNDRY co 


=e CINCINNATI, 0.U.S.A. 3354 
S-JN BELLS -TOTHE 


SUCCESSOR’ 
BLYMYER (MANUFACTURING co 


ANUFACTURER 


CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 
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WHAT PENNSYLVANIA THINKS 


smith's Physiologies 


AT THIS TIME, JULY 24th, 1885, ADOPTED IN 




























AND OVER 200 OTHER PLACES. 


HARRISBURG PITTSBURGH 
LANCASTER SCRANTON 
EASTON COLUMBIA 
ALTOONA ALLENTOWN 
READING WILLIAMSPORT 
MANOR BRISTOL 
SUNBURY LACKAWANNA 
DUNMORE LOGAN 
WEST CHESTER WARWICK 
FRANKLIN EAST HEMPFIELD 
WARREN UPPER LEACOCK 
| CHARLESTON MOUNT JOY 
LIBERTY PENN 
EAST DONEGAL RAPHO 
| EAST EARL EAST LAMPETER 
STRASBURG EPHRATA 
| WELLSBORO LEACOCK 
| ALLEGHENY MANHEIM 
| BARCLAY PARADISE 
| SOUTH EASTON EARL 
| PROVIDENCE SALISBURY 
| 


_#& PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


‘ m 
For youngest classes. Cloth, Illustrated, 144 pages 
| INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 CTS. 


| ELEMENT. ARY PHY cre. fem OGY AND HYGIENE 


For ungraded and grammar schox Cloth, Illustrated, 203 pages. 
INTRODUC TION PRICE, 50 CTS. 
By VW m. Taylor Smith, M.D., Dartmouth Medical College 
These are sterling works by a thoroughly competent specialist, who has met fairly and 


| squarely the requirements of the new eer enacted in Pennsylvania. 


| School officers who wish to adopt the BEST, can ill afford fo introduce any works 
on this subject, recently made compulsorv by legislative enactment, 
without first examining this series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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To Teachers and School Directors! 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR BODIES 


AND 


HOW s WE « LIVE. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D. 


This is an entirely new book, the leading purpose of which is to treat 
of the Care and Preservation of the Health. The de ‘partment of 
Physiology is made so plain that it is easily understood, and so interest- 
ing that it will be one of the most fascinating studies of the school-room. 

Particular attention is called to the fullness and excellence of the 
department of Hygiene, a knowledge of which is so desirable and essen- 
tial to the Young People of this age. 


“How to Keep Well, i 


A Physiology for boys and girls, by ALbgerr F. Buatspett, M. D. 


This is designed as a first book for pupils after oral instruction in 
the primary grades, and to precede ‘Our Bodies and How We 
Live’’ where more than one book is desired. 

These books show the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stimulants and 
Narcotics, in each division of the subject with scientific force and accur- 
acy as required by the law recently passed making Physiology and Hy- 
giene one of the studies of the Public Schools. 

School officers who wish to introduce books which will return a hun- 
dred fold their cost to every family, should send for copies for examination. 

For sample copies, price lists, and terms of introduction, 


Address COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Or EDWARD BURKE. 
] 




















A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 
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$15 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


The Keystone School and Church tumniture Co, 


AND 


Butfalo School Furniture Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHE NEW PARAGON SCHOOL DESKS. 


NOISELESS SEAT, 








SOLID GLUED 
BACK AND SEAT, HINGE WITHOUT 


MADEINI2SIZES, RUBBER STOP. 





AND ‘LHE 


Patent — — Desks, 


SOLID IRON ADJUSTABLE 
_ DOVETAILS, FOOT REST, 
STEEL WIRE DOW- NOISELESS 
ELS, SEAT JOINT. 





Send for full descriptive catalogue of the E ATEST, BEST, AND MOST 
POPULAR SCHOOL DESKS. 
WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL AND OPERA FURNITURE. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty Different Styles. 


Pennsylvania School Directors, please note that our Improved 
School-House Plans are furnished free of charge. 
2 





Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 








By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wira rae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aftract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *<« 


Elementary Natural Philosophy.:« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


eaaee MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Pnces.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lleyd’» 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc, 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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GET THE BEST! 





HOW WE LIVE: or, the Human Body, and How to 
Take Care of It. An elementary course in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 


by JAMES JOHUNNOT, author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching,’’ “Geographical Reader,” “Natural 
y 3 I g> grap ’ 


History Series’”’ and EUGENE BouTon, Ph. D. 

A text-book thoroughly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools, giving special attention 
to the laws of Hygiene (including the efiects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human system) as ascertained 
from a careful study of Anatomy and Physiology ; containing also a full Glossary of Terms, complete Index, 


etc. Introductory price, 40 cents. 


Por High Schools and Academies. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 


HYGIENE, by Rocer S. ‘Tracy, M. D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board 
of Health; author of ** Hand-Book o: Sanitary Information for Housekeepers,” etc. Introductory 


price, $1. 


Appleton’s Instructive Reading-Books. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, by James Jononnot, author of 


‘Principles and Practice of Teaching,’”’ “Geographical Reader,” “ How We Live,” etc. 


A Graded Course of Supplementary Reading. 
Charming Stories, and Useful Knowledge. 


No. 1. Book of Cats and Dogs, AND OTHER FRIENDS. For Little Folks, In- 
troductory price, 17 cts. 

No. 2. Friends in Feathers and Fur, AND OTHER NEIGHBORS, For Young 
Folks. Introductory price, 30 cts 

No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, AND SOME OTHERS. For Boys and 
Girls. Introductory price, 40 cts. 

No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, AND THEIR KIN. For Young 
Db 
People. 


No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World: SCIENCE AND LITERATURE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. For School or Home. Introductory price, $1. 


The Natural History Series contains a full course of graded lessons for reading upon topics, and in a style that are most fasci- 
nating to children and young people, while traiming them to habits of observation, and storing their minds with useful information. 


APPLETON’S AMERICAN STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 


BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND GIVING 
SPECIAL PROMINENCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND 
PRACTICAL FEATURES. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY CEOCRAPHY. APPLETONS’ HIGHER CEOCRAPHY 
THE SONG WAVE: A Collection of Choice Music, with Elementary In- 


struction. for the School-Room, Instiiute-Hall, and Home Circle. 
THE WAWELET: An abridgement of the ‘‘Song Wave.’’ Containing the 
easier portion of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to use in primary and intermediate schools. 
Price of Song Wave, §@ cents. Sample copy to teachers, G@ cents. 
Price of Wavelet, £0 cents. Sample copy to teachers, 3@ cents. 


Ba Send for descriptive catalogue of our Educational Publications, embracing every department of School, Academic, and 
Collegiate instruction. Educational notes, special price list, etc., forwarded on application, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware 
and District of Columbia. 
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THE BEST! CHEAPEST ! 
AND MOST 
DURABLE BLACKBOARD! 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
BLACKBOARD SURFACE, 
RIED. TESTED. PROVED! 


MAKE YOUR OWN BLACKBOARDS. 


The material is sent in kegs of 25, 50, 100 and 200 lbs. each. 


Can be applied to any 


surface: brown mortar, finished walls, or old blackboards. 
It is better and but one-fifth the price of Stone Slate, has no seams, costs little to ship, no 


breakage. 


Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 


Send for full descriptive circulars and testimonials. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Offices, 19 Bond St., New York. 


12-6. 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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A. W. POTTER & T. J. McCONNON. 


(Patent applied for.) 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 

D. AND 8S. COPY-B°OKS, issued in 1849. 
BARTHOLOMEW *S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1866. 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 

McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 

PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 

WILSON'S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, address the publis.ers. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 
3 in preparation. 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAL S*RIES IN ARITHMETIC : 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 
Elementary Arithmetic, 112 jp 
DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANKS. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOK, 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
Other works in press. 
For samples, address the publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Be ns comarca New feicutors S connie 





to canvass for the sale of 
our Nursery Stock. Un- 
AGI ed facilities. One of the largest and oldest estab- 
lis a Nurseries in the oo, For terms address, 
W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 








The American Male Ghoir, 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs, Col- 
leges & ae Societies; consisting of Quar- 
tets, Gos Songs, Anthems, Chants, Glees, 
Songs and Patriotic Pieces. 

By J. H. TENNEY, a compbdser who has had great success 
in this style, his music forming an attractive feature in 
many very popular books. 

160 large Octavo pages, 106 pieces. Choirs containing Male 
Quartets will find the book a treasure, and all social sipging 


circles will find in it Sacred and Secular music to their taste. 


Price in Boards $1, or $9 per doz. Paper 80 cts. 


T he extraordinary 
WAR SONGS. ceria’? initary 
and patriotic feeling typified by the increase and energy of 
Grand Army organizations, has brought this collection into 
very great favor. It contains Songs for the (amp Fire and 
the March, Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest of all 
that (w ithout bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 
Every family should have a copy. Choruses are for Male 
Voices, and there is an accompaniment for Piano or Organ. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The greatest success of 

COLLEGE SONGS. the kind. A large num- 

ber of merry students’ songs, with the true college vim to 

them, and including the favorite popular songs of the day, as 

“Rosalie,” “My Bonny,” “Solomon Levi,” “Clementine,” etc. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


. A. Dirs0n & Co., 867 Broad way, New York. 


SALESMEN “ANTER a 


ble men to act as AGENTS for the ahs "of our 


NEW FRUITS AND SPECIALTIES! 


together with a fall line of NURSERY STOCK. 
Previous experience not essential, 4 LIVE, 
ACTIVE MEN EARN GOOD WAGES. For 


terms, address, giving full name, age and reference, 


HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, ““Pennar’*s; 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 





Our Music-Page Supplement, No. 14, with Responsive Readings. 


21 Songs and Hymns with Music, 24 Songs and Hymns, Words Only. 
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HARRISBURG PITTSBURGH 
LANCASTER SCRANTON 
EASTON COLUMBIA 
ALTOONA ALLENTOWN 
READING WILLIAMSPORT | 
MANOR BRISTOL 
SUNBURY LACKAWANNA 
DUNMORE LOGAN 
| WEST CHESTER WARWICK 
| FRANKLIN EAST HEMPFIELD 
WARREN - UPPER LEACOCK 
CHARLESTON MOUNT JOY 
LIBERTY PENN 
EAST DONEGAL RAPHO 
EAST EARL EAST LAMPETER 
STRASBURG EPHRATA 
WELLSBORO LEACOCK 
ALLEGHENY MANHEIM 
BARCLAY PARADISE 
SOUTH EASTON EARL 
| PROVIDENCE SALISBURY 


é PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


ELEMENTAKY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


squarely the requirements of the new law enacted in ‘Pennsylvania. 


Smith's Physiologies. 


AT THIS TIME, JULY 24th, 1885, ADOPTED IN 























AND OVER 200 OTHER PLACES. 


For youngest classes. Cloth, Illustrated, 144 pages. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 CTS. 


For ungraded and graminar schools. Clgth, Illustrated, 203 pages. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CTS. 
By Wm. Taylor Smith, M. D., Dartmouth Medical College. 


These are sterling works by a thoroughly competent specialist, who has met fairly and 


School officers who wish to adopt the BEST, can ill afford to introduce any works 
on this subject, recently. made compulsorv by legislative enactment, 
without first examining this series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishe:;, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 














To Teachers and School Directors! 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR BODIES 


AND 


> HOW s WE s LIVE. 


By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D. 


This is an entirely new book, the leading purpose of which is to treat 
of the Care and Preservation of the Health. The de ‘partment of 
Physiology is made so plain that it is easily understood, and so interest- 
ing that it will be one of the most fascinating studies of the school-room. 

Particular attention is called to the fullness and excellence of the 
department of Hygiene, a knowledge of which is so desirable and essen- 
tial to the Young People of this age. 


“How to Keep Well, ‘ 


A Physiology for boys and girls, by Atsert F. Biatspevt, M. D. 


This is designed asa first book for pupils after oral instruction in 
the primary grades, and to precede “Our Bodies and How We 
Live’’ where more than one book is desired. 

These books show the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stimulants and 
Narcotics, in each division of the subject with scientific force and accur- 
acy as required by the law recently passed making Physiology and Hy- 
giene one of the studies of the Public Schools. 

School officers who wish to introduce books which will return a hun- 
dred fold their cost to every family, should send for copies for examination. 

For sample copies, price lists, and terms of introduction, 


Address COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Orff EDWARD BURKE. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. _ GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


\ew Ariffimeties. 
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By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 


Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 
BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 


metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wire Trae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business. Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the real'transactions of business men. 
The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 


U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only afract the attention of all progressiv: 


teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


4 | : ! | 7 
Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 

Prof, of the Natural Sclences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


peicsies MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’ 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 060 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 































A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


S15 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


The Keystone School and Church fumitue Co, 


AND 


Buffalo School Furniture Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHE NEW PARAGON SCHOOL DESKS. 


SOLID GLUED “aaa NOISELESS SEAT, 


BACK AND SEAT, mae” HINGE WITHOUT 


MADEINI2SIZES, Nee RUBBER STOP. 


AND THE 


Patent Triumph Dovetailed Desks, 


SOLID IRON =“ a oe SW ADJUSTABLE 
DOVETAILS, ‘7 FOOT REST, 
STEEL WIRE DOW- a es NOISELESS 

ELS, a eee SEAT JOINT. 


Send for full descript!ve catalogue of the LA TEST, BEST, AND MOST 
POPULAR SCHOOL DESKS. 
WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL AND OPERA FURNITURE. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty Different Styles. 


Pennsylvania School Directors, please note that our Improved 
School-House Plans are furnished free of charge. 
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GET THE BEST! 


HOW WE LIVE: or, the Human Body, and How to 
Take Care of It. An elementary course in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 


by JAMES JOHONNOT, author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” “Natural 
History Series” and EUGENE Bouton, Ph. D. 

A text-book thoroughly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools, giving special attention 
to the laws of Hygiene (including the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human system) as ascertained 
from a careful study of Anatomy and Physiology ; containing also a full Glossary of Terms, complete Index, 
etc. Introductory price, 40 cents. 


For High Schools and Academies. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 


HYGIENE, by Rocer S. Tracy, M. D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board 
of Health; author of *‘ Hand-Book of Sanitary Information for Housekeepers,” etc. Introductory 


price, $1. 


Appleton’s Instructive Reading-Books. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, by James Jononnor, author of 


‘Principles and Practice of Teaching,’ “Geographical Reader,’ “ How We Live,” etc 


A Graded Course of Supplementary Reading. 
Charming Stories, and Useful Knowledge. 


No. 1. Book of Cats and Dogs, AND OTHER FRIENDS. For Little Folks. In 
troductory price, 17 cts. 

No. 2. Friends in Feathers and Fur, AND OTHER NEIGHBORS. For Young 
Folks. Introductory price, 30 cts. 

No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, AND SOME OTHERS. For Boys and 
Girls. Introductory price, 40 cts 

No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, AND THEIR KIN. For Young 
People. 

No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World: sciIENCE AND LITERATURE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. For School or Home. Introductory price, $1. 


The Natural History Series contains a full course of graded lessons for reading upon topics, and in a style that are most fasci 
nating to children and young people, while training them to habits of observation, and storing their minds with useful information. 


APPLETON’S AMERICAN STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 


BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND GIVING 
SPECIAL PROMINENCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND 
PRACTICAL FEATURES. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY CEOCRAPHY. APPLETONS’ HIGHER CEOCRAPHY 
THE SONG WAWE: A Collection of Choice Music, with Elementary In 


struction. For the School-Room, Institute-Hall, and Home Circle 
ml re . - . - 99 - .« = 
THE WAWELET: Ap abridgement of the ‘‘Song Wave.’’ Containing the 
easier portion of the Music in the latter, and especia ly adapted to use in primary and intermediate schools. 
Price of Song Wave, S@ cents. Sample copy to teachers, 6@ cents. 
Price of Wavelet, £0 cents. Sample copy to teachers, 3@ cents. 


&a~ Send for descriptive catalogue of our Educational Publications, embr ng every depariment of School, Academic, and 
Collegiate instruction. Educational notes, special price list, etc., forwarded on application 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware 
and District of Columbia. 
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“Its Table of Contents is its Best Advertisement,.’’ 








olfection.” 








TWO HUNDRED FAVORITE SONGS AND HYMNS, 


No. 3. TABLE OF CONTENTS.—No. 3. 


No Leaf is turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. 
he goers the Familiar and Favorite Hymns found in No. 8, are the following: Abide with 


Me—A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief—Blest Symbol of Blest Name—Brightest and Best—Come, Thou 
Fount of Every Blessing—E vening Hymn—Fading, Still Fading—Give Me Jesus—God is Present Every- 
where—God Shall Charge His Angel Legions—Homeward Bound~-How Long a Day Appears—I’ve For und 
a Joy in Sorrow—Lord, Dismiss Us with Thy Blessing—Lord, Forever at Thy Side—Oft in Danger, Oft in 
Woe—On the Fount of Life Eternal—Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name—Saviour, Source sof Ev ery Bless- 
ing—Since I’ve Known a Saviour’s Name—Softly Now the Light of Day—Songs of Praise the Angels Sang 
—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—The Spacious Firmament on High—The Voice of Free Grace—Thou Art the 
Way—Thy Way, not Mine, O Lord—Watchman, Tell Us of the Night—Whose Sins Have Pardon Gained. 

Of School Songs and Songs for the Little Ones, although n rset tenths of what are found in 
the book may all be used with propriety in the school-room : Adieu, My Native Land—A Dollar or Two—A 
Hundred Years to Come—A Life on the Ocean Wave—Angry Words—Beautiful Faces—Beautiful Sea—Bees 
are all Humming—Be Kind to the Loved Ones at Home—Billy Boy—Bird of the Forest ~— Juniata— 
Boatman’s Return—Bonnie Hills of Heather—Brightly Glows the Morning Star—Cheerily the Bugle Sounds 
—Cherish Kindly Feelings—Chime Again, Beautiful Bells—Come Back, Sweet May—Come to the Home of 
Boyhood’s Love—Come to the Sparkling Fountain—Come Where Flowers are Flinging—Do They Miss Me 
at Home—Down the Stream So Cheerily—Faintly Flow, thou Falling River—Far, Far upon the Sea—Float- 
ing on the Wind—Full and Harmonious—Hail, Evening Bright—Hail and Farewell— Ha ippy Bayadere— 
Happy Greeting to All—Hero’s Serenade—I Love the Summer Time—Jack and Jill—Jolly Jester—Let Us 
Sing Merrily—List, ’Tis Music Stealing—Little by Little the Day Goes By—Love at Home-—Merry Swiss Boy 
—Merrily, Merrily Sing—Miller’s Daughter: Down the Stream So Cheerily—Musical Alphabet—My Mother 
Dear—Old Arm Chair—Old Granite State—Old House at Home—Over the Dark Blue Sea—Over the Sum- 
mer Sea—Paddle Your Own Canoe—Rain Upon the Roof—Sleep, Gentle Mother—Song of the Daisy—Song 
of Arbor Day—Song of the Maple—Spring-Time of the Year-—Starlight is Streaming—Summer is Coming— 
Swiss Girl—Switzer Boy—Switzer’s Farewell—Tea in the Arbor—The Golden Sun—The Lark Sings Loud 

—The Moon is Beaming o’er the Lake—The Noontide Ray—The Ocean—The Postilion—The Rose that All 
Are Praising—Thro’ the: Wood—Three Bells—Touch Not the C up—Upon the Height—Vacant Chair—Wake, 
Happy Children—Wanderer’s Farewell—Water-Mill—We Roam thro’ Forest Shades—When the Morn— 
When Up the Mountain Climbing—Where Are those Dreamers Now-— Whichever Way the Wind Doth Blow. 

Of Ballads, Songs of Sentiment, and other selections in variety : Adieu, ’Tis Love’s Last 
Greeting—After Many Roving Years—Ah! for Wings to Soar!—Ah! I Have Sighed to Rest Me—Ah! So 
Pure—Alice, Where Art Thou—Auld Robin Gray—Bells of Shandon—Bonnie Lad and Gentle Lassie—Braes 
o’ Balquither—Break, Break, Break—Breeze from Home—Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin—Caller Herrin’— 
Child of the Regiment—Come, My Gallant Soldier, Come—Dream On—Faithfu’ Johnnie—German Watch- 
man’s Song—Going Home: “ Heimgang’’—I Am Content—I Cannot Sing the Old Songs—I Heard the Wee 
Bird Singing—In Happy Moments—I Lo’ed Ne’era Laddie but Ane—lIsle of Beauty—It is Better to Laugh 
than Be Sighing—Jenny Lind’s Good-Night—Jock o’ Hazeldean—Kathleen Aroon—Kitty Tyrrell—Larboard 
Watch—Little Maggie May—Love Smiles No More—Love’s Ritornella—Maid of | la gollen—Not for Jo- 
seph—O Take Her, but be Faithful Still—Over the Stars there is Rest—Oh ! Why Left I My Hame—Prince 
Charming—Say, What Shall My Song be To-night—Serenade of Don Pasquale—Song of Blanche Alpen— 
Sweet Evenings Come and Go, Love—The B ride Bells—The Bridge—The Departed- 7 he Leaves Around 
Me Falling—The Maister—The River Lee—The Soldier’s Tear—To Alexis, I Send Th« Wake, Nicodemus 
—What’s a’ the Steer, Kimmer—When Other Friends are Round Thee—Where Are Ye u Going, My Pretty 
Maid—Within a Mile of Edinboro’—Yes, the Die is Cast—and others. 

Of Christmas Songs and Cradle Songs: Carol, Brothers, Carol—Christ is Born of Maiden 
Fair—Christmas Bells are Sounding Clear—Hail, Thou Glorious Scion—Loud Strike the e Sounding Strings— 
American Cradle Song—Baloo, Baloo, My Wee, Wee Thing—Cradle Song of Soldier’s Wife—Eiapopeia, 
My Baby, Sleep on—German Cradle Song— Hungarian Cradle Song—lItalian Cradle Song—North German 
Cradle Song—Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby—Rock-a-bye, Baby, in the Tree-top—Sleep, Baby, Sleep, etc. 

Of Arbor-Day Songs and Songs of Country: Maple, in the Leafy Wildwood—Song of 
Arbor Day—When the Leaves are Turning Brown—Woodman, Spare that Tree—Flag of Our Union Forever— 
God Preserve Our Franz, the Kaiser—God Save Our Glorious Czar—Go Where Glory Waits Thee—Locha- 
ber No More—My Own Native Land—Strike the Cymbal—Switzer’s Farewell—Vive le Roi—Yankee Doodle. 


No. 2—One Hundred and Sixty Pages: Nos.2 aud 3—Oue Hundred and Seventy-Siz Pages. 





Paper, Fifty Cents. Fine Edition, One Dollar. 





SHARPER & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States on receipt of price. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT TEXT BOOK. 


ELLSWORTH’S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
PUNCTUATION AND LETTER WRITINC, 


For Schools, Academies, Commercial Colleges, and Private Study. 
By H. W. ELLsSwor Tu, author of the “ Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book-Keeping. 


” 





This is not a theoretical but a practical work, as its title indicates. It is intended to enable any one, 
without the necessity of analyzing and parsing, to write and punctuate his compositions, so that the ’common 





























reader will get the true sense of the words employed as he reads, without calling on the shades of Brown o1 
3 Gould to aid and assist. Sample copies mailed on receipt of 60 cents. 112 pp. Cloth. 50 cents, pape: 
oe cover. Special introduction discounts on application. Address, 
' H. W. ELLSWORTH & WILSON, 35 Bond Street, New York. 
au ue 
Tif FOR INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 
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| i Our New Music-Page Supplement (No 145) contains the Words and 
inh of Music of Twenty-one favorite Songs and Hymns, and the Words nm 
| our of . eee four Songs and Hymns, the music of ‘ 
(| 2 whi Ly be founc fo er > pler its 
f i uv uch még e found in former Su; ment Su 
aii op CONFENES OK SUPPLEMENY. Q 
Bit 
Hina —_ Slumber Son 2 tat in the Arbor, 8 Woodman, Spare « @| 
ALE, oO Touch Not the Ct up, 3 ‘ That Tree, me oO 
hy g Lord, Dismiss Us,..4 Musical Alphabet, . 17 = 
Hy Beulah Land,. . .5 Johnny Sands,.. . 18 n 
i | pc All Hail the Power . 5 Columbia, God Pre- <= 
aU id: The Water-Mill,. .6 serve Thee Free, 19 <j 
i Kindly Feeling, rh d Flag of Our Union, 20 o 
ty i?) The Jolly Jester, -7| Ov Cradle Song,. . .. 20 
> Words.—When Shall we Meet Again; Boat Song; What Fairy Like Mus 
Hy ion Mowers’ Song; The Mill Wheel ; 1 f Memory; Blue Bird; Guide Me, O ree 
|! “” Chou Great Jehovah; Soft, Soft M s Stealing: Remember -Thy Creator o 
: 1" =) Now ; Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee; Softly Now the Light « of Day ; Jesus ry) 
: iH oO Lover of My Soul; Come tot Old Oak Tree, - 2 ene e I oF 
3 PR, Words. Freedom’s Flag; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall; ¢ ‘hristmas All Y _— 
a | ity] Long; Where, O Where; Far Away; Swinging "Neath the Old Apple T: Py 
nil Qo Home, Home, Can I Forget Thee ; Work, for the Night is Coming; Jolly Old 0a 
| i pc ae, Deans > ees Beer es, PONNON sé cs + 6 wb ee 6 oe ee ee 15 wu 
ha} Prices.—One copy, 10 cen Three copies, 25 cents; Eight copies, 60 7 
: } efs cents; Twenty copies, $1.20 rf. 1ese lude postage in all case fs 
z Address, J.P. SeCeainey. Lancaster, Pa. z 
| THIS SUPPLEMENT ALSO CONTAINS FOUR PAGES OF 
! 
"7 7 > . . > ‘ . ? a 
Responsive Readings for Institutes and Schools. 
t THE BEST! CHEAPEST ! THE ONLY PERFECT 





BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 
STRIED, TESTED. PROVED! 


| AND MOST 
a | DURABLE BLACKBOARD! 


MAKE YOUR OWN BLACKBOARDS. 
The material is sent in kegs of 25, 50, 100 and 200 lbs. each. Can be applied to any 
surface: brown mortar, finished walls, or old blackboards. 





It is better and but one-fifth the price of Stone Slate, has no seams, costs. little to ship, no 
. breakage. Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 
} Send for full descriptive circulars and testimonials. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


ee wv es, 19 Bond St., —_ York. 815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
-6. Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Patent applied for.) 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

P. AND 8S. COPY-B°OKS, issued in 1849. 
BAR THOL OMEW’S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1866. 
DINSMURE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON'S COVPOSITION BOOKS. 
WILSON S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 
GILI ET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, address the publishers. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER TABLETS: 7 numbers now ready. 
3 in preparation. 

HOWARD'S PRACTICAT S”RIES IN ARITHMETIC 

Complete Arithmetic, 192 pp. 

Elementary Arithmetic,-112 pr 
DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT er ELLING BLANKS. 
STANDARD COWPOSITION ROOK, 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 

Other works in press. 
For samples, address the publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicag- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS. 
Drawing peeeranscsin| Larne — and Chemi- 


List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE 
on application. 


QUEEN & CO. - 


924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 





RS RE RRR nC 

AGENTS W NT to canvass for the sale of 
our Nursery Stock. Une 

equaled facilities, One of the largest and oldest estab 


ed Nurseries in the States. For terms addre 25S, 


3-4 W.&T SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 





The American Male Choir, 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs, Col- 
leges & Singing Societies; consisting of Quar- 
tets, Gospel Songs, Anthems, Chants, Glees, 
Songs and Patriotic Pieces. 


By J. H. TENNEY, a composer who has had great success 
in this style, his music forming attractive feature in 
many very popular books. 

160 large Octavo pages, 106 pieces. Cl s contain ing Male 
Quartets will find the book a treasure, and all social singing 
circles will find in it Sacred and Secular music to their taste. 


Price in Boards $1, or $9 per doz. Paper 80 cts. 


Che extraordinary 
WAR SONCS. revival of military 
and patriotic feeling typified by the increase and energy of 
Grand Army organizations, has brought this collection into 
very great favor. _It contains Songs for the Camp Fire and 
the March, Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest of all 
that (without bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 
Every family should have a copy. Choruses are for Male 
Voices, and there is an accompaniment for Piano or Organ, 

PRICE 50 CENTS, 


COLLEGE SONGS. wie si 'S hance Stam 


ber of merry students’ songs; with the true college rim to 
them, and including the fa orite popular sonys of the day, as 
3 tosalie,” “My Bonny,” “Solomon Levi,” “Clementine,” ete. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Mailed for the Retail Price 


Sagi DITSON & CO., ane 


. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N 


WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding. 





Supplied a n " stra st with 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
It has 3000 mors » W rds in its vocal mul ary t 

are found in any other Ar 41 Dictio na 
nearly 3 times the num Engravit 
Its condensed Biograp! Dictionary 

10,000 names) i i re. 

The Standard Author ty i 
The Government Printing Office, 
The U. S. Supreme Court. © nd 
State Supt’s Schools in 36 Stat es, 
Over Fifty College Pres’ts. 
Every State Purchase ! Vebst 
The Sale is 20 to Bot any other 
The London Times : tD 
Geo. Bancroft says: 1 i 
The Toronto Globe, Canada, 


is in the very highe 
Similar testimonials hav ( ven by h 
dreds of the best Ameri: in European Scholars, 
It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at ev« Fires 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., , Springfield, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper nd Tin for Ch hes, 
Schools, Fire Alarm arms, ete, PULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 





OUR NEW MUSIC-PACE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 


Ske CONTENTS ELSEWHERE. 
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WELLS 


WHAT mere ¥ VAR THINKS 


Smith's ‘Physiologies. 


AT THIS TIME, JULY 24th, 1885, ADOPTED IN 
HARRISBURG. 


LANCASTER. 
EASTON. 
ALTOONA. 
READING. 


SUNBURY. 
DUNMORE. 
WEST CHESTER. 
FRANKLIN. 


CHARLESTON. 
LIBERTY. 
EAST DONEGAL. 
EAST EARL. 


MANOR. 


WARREN 


BORO. 
ALLEGHENY. 
BARCLAY. 
SOUTH EASTON. 


PROVIDENCE. 
AND OVER 200 OTHER PLACES. 


& PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE | 


Cloth, Illustrated, 144 pages 


For youngest classes. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 CTS. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE | 


For ungraded and grammar schools. 
INTRODUCTION PxaAICE, 50 CTS. 


By Wm. Taylor Smith, M. D., Dartmouth Medical College. 


These are sterling works by a thoroughly competent specialist, who has met fairly and 
squarely the requirements of the new law enacted in Pennsylvania. 


School officers who wish to adopt the BEST, can ill Wl afford fo introduce any works 
on this subject, recently made compulsory by legislative enactment, 
without first examining this series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 



























PITTSBURGH. 


BRISTOL. 
LACKAWANNA. 
LOGAN. 
WARWICK. 
EAST HEMPFIELD. 


UPPER LEACOCK. 
MOUNT JOY. 





SALISBURY. 





Cloth, Illustrated, 203 pages. 




















THE ONLY PERFECT 
BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 
TRIED, TESTED. PROVED! 


THE BEST! CHEAPEST ! 
AND MOST 
DURABLE BLACKBOARD! 


MAKE YOUR OWN BLACKBOARDS. 


The material is sent in kegs of 25, 50, too and 200 lbs. each, 
surface: brown mortar, finished walls, or old blackboards. 

It is better and but one-fifth the price of Stone Slate, has no seams, costs little to ship, no 
breakage. Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 


Send for full descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., 
Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
195 Wabash Ave., 


Can be applied to any 


Offices, 19 Bond St., New York. 


12-6. 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois. 





Supplied with positions. 


ths 


tf Songs 

Games for KIN- 

By ¢ Douglas 
School 

tions to 

r’ who 
1 pro- 


School Directors and Superintendent: WAW WUSTC BOOKS. 
SKILLED TEACHERS IRISH MELODIES": be the Plans br Gta 
Make application a/ once. br ant ind valu 
Registry fee is low. Address 
U. 8. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, NORTE CHIMES: and 


Promptly provided with Teachers without charge. Leaves of Shamrock. 
[They are not di ifficy ilt, 1 tog forn " lume of very 
Pr Cl 
HARRISBURG, PA ; 


1430 244 STREET, 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 


Pam F 1as fine 1d corres ast« n : , an 


THE NEW CRANDALL 


wec Di gS 
7 Mo rnin 


TYPE WRITER. 


Pepe Choate. A truly 
piano pec ai. 


War Songs 


College Sones 
{ them 


, Minstrel Songs (¢ 
, please ev : 


erybody, 
INT PEWSS—A New Temperance Song Book, 
and a Male Voice Chorus Bool 
Any book mailed 


OLIVER DITSON & ; 00., BOSTON. 


H pace pong FO Jj. E. Dit oe : 
67 Broa New Y« Phila 


PHO T OGRAPHIC OU ITF TS 


Most 
MICROSCOPES, 


use. | 


The simplest and most complete Me shient ism. 


lurable and economical Type Writer in 


Allgamment perfect. 


Change of type instantly at pleas- | 


ire of operator. Every letter and word in plain 
sight while writing. . Easily operated by ay child that 
can spell, Price, $60. 

Each machine warranted.—Branch_ office, 
sylvania and New Jersey, 


Penna. School Supply Co., 


Penn- 


728 Arch St., Philadelphia. | 


C. L. KING, 
N.B 


Supt. & Manager Agencies. 


Responsible agents wanted in every City and County 
Address as above, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTEENS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS. 


Drawing Instruments, Philosophical and Chemi- 
cal Apparatus. 


List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE 
on application 


QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


ANTED- ie ie 
gy 


ul Agents 


de 


; yk : Tiss 1g ° 
|. dress > Ha artford, Conr 11-3t * 





Our Music- Page Supplement, No. 14, Ready August 20th. 
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| accurate, and temperate, that I can cheerfully r 


ADOPTED FOR THE 


| City of Harrisburg, May I, 1385, 


City of Lancaster, May 7, 1355, 
City of Scranton, May Ll, 1S=5, 
City of Pittsburgh, May 12, L385. 


SMITHS ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D 
Dartmouth Medical College. 


Having special reference to the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stim- 
ulants and Narcotics on the human system, and teaching the same 
in each division of the subject. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, 203 


pages. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CTS. 


CENTRAL State Norma. Scuoot, Locx Haven, Pa. 

* After a careful examination and comparison with other books ot the same grade, I have adopted Smith's Elementa Physi- 
dae and Hygiene, for use as a teat- book in this school. The work gives a simple, concise and logical discussion of the more 
important rinciples of Physiology and Hygiene, and tions, forms an excellent basis for class-room work. It givesa truthful repre- 
sentation the effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, without exa geration or undue prominence 
to that branch of the subject, and is well adapted to meet the wants .: 
legislation ws that subject.” 

ype il 28, 1885. 


our common schools and the requirements of the recent 


Joun S. McKay, Teacher Natural Science. 
STrate Norma ScHoor, Micuersviiie, Pa 

«1 like the work and believe it to be well adapted to the wants of the public schools. Its treatment of the subject is so simple, 

ecommend it as a suitable text-book.’ 

May 4, 1884. Yours truly, B. F. SHaus, Principal. 


h PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D. 


Author of Smith's Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 


This little work is designed for the children, and is simple, direct | 
and entertaining un style. The method of taking up the subject is 


novel, and is swre to meet with approval with all who believe innat- 


ural methods. The effects of Alcoholic Stimulants and Narcotics on | 
the human system are given in connection with each division of the | 


subject studied. Richly Iliustrated. Full cloth. 144 pages. 
INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 cents. 


School officers who wish to adopt the BEST, can ill afford to introduce any works | 


on this subject, recently made compulsory by legislative enactment, 
without first examining the series described above. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers 


188 and 755 Broadway, New York. 































To Teachers and School Directors! 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR BODIES 


AND 


HOW s WE « LIVE. 


By ALBERT F.. BLAISDELL, M. D. 


Showing in each division of the Beet: the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, 
Rilsadtainte sad Narcotics, with scientific force and accuracy, as requii 
by the law recently passed mai ng iets ‘y and ie riene oi 
studies of the Public Schools 
This is an entirely new book, the leading purpose of 
of the Care and Preservation of the Health. Th 
Physiology is made so plain that it is easily understood, and so interest- 
ing, that it will be one of the most fascinating studies of the school-room. 
Particular attention is called the fullness and excellence of the 
department of Hygiene, a knowledge of which is so desirable and essen- 
tial to the Young People of this age 
It is endorsed by State Normal Schools, County and City Su- 
| 


part of the State. 


| 


perintendents and Teachers, in all 
School Officers who wish to introduce a book that 

hundredfold its cost to every family, should examine ‘“*Our Bodies and 

How We Live.” Before deciding, send for sample copies for exami- 

nation and price lists. 


Address COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDWARD BURKE, Publishers’ General Agent. 
l 
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For ANY SCHOOL. 


ADMIRABLE TEMT-BOOK | EQUPIIEAT 


SPELLERS. SCIENCE. 






‘ y re ee ¢ 95 
Watson's Gr phic Sp Her 2 To n Weeks in Cl 1 
Watson’s Complete Speller 2 ae 
: : . ue St I Weeks in ] I 
leaching Spelling with Punctuation, and “ Me 
Definition for the Reading b ( S 7 m4 ;' . 
Oral and Written Exer: s, and makes ski | Ste I 1 We in A I 
use of the principle of the classi S St | 1 Weeks in 7 1.0 
sociation of words : 
yn of cs Fourteen Wes in Ge 1. 
READERS scele & Woot’ Bota : 
. 
First. 0 ct These standard books be WEE Sa He Scientifi 
Barnes’ New National Readers. |S nd, 35 * reate a love for the study of science 


“ The Educational Gems of the rhird, 


oma hin. oo © SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 
ARITHMETIC. ee 


eae 2 Hygi forYoung I 
Barnes’ Elementary Arithmetic, 10 le’s Hyer Pi : 
Barnes’ aimee Arithmetic, 75 ) edie | ae _ bl? 7 ; : 
On the plan of a Minimum of Theory, wit M 1 nee ee ae ae Ree 
imum of Practice . : : 
to teaching the effects of Alcohol, Opium, and 
GEOGRAPHY. ther Narcotics. It is already adopted in whole 
in part by the State Boards of Education 
Monteith’s Ele -mentary Gee graphy 55 , Noth Caroli: Delaware. Michivga: 
Monteith’s Comprehensive G ography, 1.10 Fadil 
il Ae uCKy 


Monteith's New Physical Geography, - = 109. MMOD ERIN LANGUAGES. 


icine using Mo ynteith invaria ably do 
Each volume contains the latest advances in ¢ 


; orman’s First Ge 
graphical Knowledge Worman’s First German B 


Worman’s First French Book, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. W un’s First Spanish 1] 
Sill’s Lessons in English, O On the Natur let I Language can 
Rex seal opted by the States of Oregon a1 sued without a Master. 


pie: 5 INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


Barnes’ Brief United States, . 1.00 ace i 


Barnes’ Brief General Hist ry, ‘ - 1.00 
Besides being attractive in size and appe A Complete Sen y a practical teacher, ful 


these books are unequalled as class manua \ ble features 


*,* Specimen pages and testimonials furnished free. Specimen copies sent on 


receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. §, BARNES & COMPANY, 111 & 110 William Street, New York. 





Douse of Representatives. 
é, ated 


A. D. GLENN, ) H ARRISBUI 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY. j 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
GENTLEMEN: Your favor and copy of the LECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
were duly received. 
The bill requiring teaching of Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics, etc., afte June 1st, l fi 
been signed by the Governor, and is the law. . 


1 think the ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE meets 


the Bill in every particular. 


> } 
1555, na 1aS 


Signed, ) 


/ the Hill. j 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
{ Low-Priced Text-Book adapted to the requirements of the new 
School Law relating to instruction in this Branch. 


“The crowning success of text-books on this subjex 


_ TT ee ee ey TS J YT 
DISTINGUI H I] 

and stimulants on the body 
set forth plainly and fully, The 
holic beverages, tobacco, opium, 
pecial attention. 


iven to discussion of such habit 


ve proper sanitary cond 
and to habits of healthfulne 
plain and didactic in style, and the di 


y subordinate to physiology and 


1988 PAGES FPULE C 


The Eciecric PuysioLtocy has already been officially State 
ard « »f Health and State Board of Education of MICHIGAN for use in the Public 
dopted by the State Board of Education for the Publ choo f KENTUCKY; 
Mass.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; LEXIN« State Normal 
E, Mo.; 2 ' d ‘Towns in 


Counties, etc., ¢ 


ols: 


idopted for FALL RIVER, 
100/ of POTSDAM, N. » State Norm ul, KIRI 3\ 


New England, New York, Ohio, and other States, roo 
SEND 60 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Supplies for first introduction, 60 cents per copy; or, 36 cent 


rresponding old book in use. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 























A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


SIS ARCH S’T., PHILADELPHIA, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


The Keystone Schoo! and Church Futniture Co, 


AND 


Buffalo School Furniture Co., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


AK NEW pastes SCHOOL DESKS. 


SOLID GLUED See pe NOISELESS SEAT, 


BACK AND SEAT, ae” HINGE WITHOUT 


MADEINI2SIZES, INES RUBBER STOP. 


Li 


Patent Jri umph ove tailed Desks, 


SOLIDIRON 8% NH 3 ADJUSTABLE 
DOVETAILS, NOW, a FOOT REST, 
STEEL WIRE DOW- Wee —NOISELESS 
oes SEAT JOINT 


criptive catal © LATEST, BEST, AND MOST 
POP ULAR SCHOOL DESKS. 
WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL AND OPERA FURNITURE. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty Different Styles 


Pennsylvania School Directors, please note that our ts 
School-House Plans are furnished free of charge 
{ 





Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. _ MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


t 's New Arithmeties 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKN’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.3 

BROOKN’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a /art 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents, 


UP Wirma 7aG TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Anthmetic 

ew and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, Wut are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
ook A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:+ 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 


Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 








A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and m n theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject t is no 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
\bundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

t r 4 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec 


hi MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted ip 
hiladelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
n, Se ranton, Ranafoed. Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N J. 

Introduction Price 5.— Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual | B cs, $1.20 


-Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’t 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, ‘ 
oved Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc, 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA. 




















GET THE BEST! 


HOW WE LIVE 


OR, THE HUMAN BODY, AND HOW TO TAKE CARE OF IT. 


An elementary course in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by JAMES JOHONNOT, author of Princip! 
and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” “Natural History Series’? and EUGENI Bouton, Pa, LD 


A text-book thoroughly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools, giving special attentio. 
to the laws of Hygiene (including the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human system) as ascertains 
from a careful study of Anatomy and Physiology ; containing also a full Glossary of Terms, complete Inde> 
etc. Introductory price, 40 cents. 


For High Schools and Academies. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, By Roce: 
Tracy, M. D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author o: ** Hand-book of Sanita 
Information for Housekeepers,” etc. Introductory price, $1. 


APPLEVONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


A Graded Course of Supplementary Reading. 
Charming Stories, and Useful _ Knowledge. 


No. 1. Books of Cats and Dogs, AND OTHER FRIENDS. For Little Folks. In 


troductory price, 17 cts. 


No. 2. Friends in Feathers and Fur, AND OTHER NEIGHBORS. For Young 
Folks. Introductory price, 30 cts 


No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, AND SOME OTHERS. For Boys an 


Girls 


No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, AND THEIR KIN. For Young 
Peo} le 

No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World: SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 
NALUKAL HISTORY. For School o1 n itroductory price, $1. By JAMES JOHONNOT, 
author of ‘Principles and Practice of Teaching,” ‘*Geographical ader,’’ ** How we Live,’’ « 


Ihe Natural History Serie ntains at y 
nating to children and young people, while tr them t t I val 1, al tor the Ww isctui information, 


APPLETONS’ AMERICAN STANPARP GEOGRAPHIES. 


BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND GIVING SPECIAL 
PROMINENCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND PRACTICAL FEATURES. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY CEOCRAPHIES. 
APPLETONS’ HICHER CEOCRAPHIES. 
The remarkable iccess which Applet ’ Geogr ve att s due to the fact that no « rt or expense 
saaie im ay Xperiment hing, ; wee 
APPLETON’S READERS. ul 
~~ "Yo “2 ot ull che fare. wed = ys _ . 
CHartT Primer and Inrropucr 


, Academic, ar 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware 
and District of Columbia. 
6 
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To Teachers and School Directors! 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


OUR BODIES 


AND 


> HOW 5 WE s LIVE.< 


By ALBERT F’. BLAISDELL, M. D. 





Showing in each division of the subject the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, 
Stimulants and Narcotics, with scientific force and accuracy, as required 
by the law recently passed making Physiology and Hygiene one of the 
studies-of the Public Schools. 

This is an entirely new book, the leading purpose of which is to treat 
of the Care and Preservation of the Health. The department of 
Physiology is made so plain that it is easily understood, and so interest- 
ing, that it will be one of the most fascinating studies of the school-room. 


ad 


~ articular attention is called to the fullness and excellence of the 
department of Hygiene, a knowledge of which is so desirable and essen- 
tial to the Young People of this age. 

It is endorsed byeState Normal Schools, County and City Su- 
perintendents and Teachers, in all parts of the State. 

School Officers who wish to introduce a book that will return a 
hundredfold its cost to every family, should examine ‘“‘Our Bodies and 
How We Live.’’ Before deciding, send for sample copies for exami- 


nation and price lists. 


Address COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDWARD BURKE, Publishers’ General Agent. 
l 








READY FOR THE LAW. 










Teach the Rising Generation the Effects of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and other Narcotics. 






Mrs. Hunt's Child’s Health Primer 


o, cloth, illustrated. 40 cents. 
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For the Youngest Scholars. 1 
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> MRS. HUMES HYGIENE 4 


1 
: For Young People. Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


| > Steele's Hygienic Physiology << 





arranged for teaching Physiology in a lively and interesting way. 


F ne 
pe 
iH For Hig h Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

i 4 “IT am very much pleased with Steele’s Hygienic Physiology.” 

i ALFRED L. Loomis, M. D., New York. 
Hy" ‘‘ The nearest study, in point of interest, to the school boy or girl in the last year of school, is the kno 

4 1 edge and hygiene of the body Arithmetic may get him or her a place, and good writing a salary, but wit 
id) out the outfit of a healthy body, other business acquirements are crippled. Prof. Steele’s book is admira 
ae ’ . 


Philadelphia Ledger and Transcript. 








This Series fully complies with the laws lately passed in Maine, 
H New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, 
| H Nebraska, Alabama, and other States. It has been widely 
adopted in Towns, Counties and Statesynotably Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Delaware and Michigan, and is 
strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It is 
the only series endorsed by the W. C. T. U. 










say” For Descriptive Circulars and Specimen Pages, address the Publishers, 


tS. BARNES & CO., 


£11 &113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 











A. P. FLINT, General Agent, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BEST BOOKS FOR YOUR SCHOOLS. 


LESSONS IN HYGIENE, PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


And the Treatment of Emergent Cases. Comprising also Lessons on the Action of STIMULANTS and SEDATIVES on 
the Brain and Nervous System. 


An Elementary Text- Book on the Maintenance of Health, Adapted for common schools, 
by Joun C. Curter, B. S., M. D., Professor of Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the Imperial Col 
lege of Agriculture, Sapporo,~ Japan; ( onsulting g Physician to Sapporo Ken Hospital; Author of “Compre- 
hensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

ILLUSTRATED. 12mo, Extra Cloth, 50 cents. 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Recommended and Endorsed by the Best Educators and Authorities. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY, 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREEN'S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


These books are all handsomely illustrated, and bound in a new, attractive, 1 substantial manner. 
Copies of any of the above sent to teachers, for examination, upon receipt of 75 cents 
Address J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, PRIMARY ELEMENTARY WRITTEN. 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER and GEO. A. WALTON 


Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral exercises so combined with written work that the same analy 

sis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are treated together w henever practicable, thus avoid 

s a multiplicity of rules. Drill-Tables, and exercises thereon, are given, by which the pupils’ work can 
be indefinitely extended without requiring the teacher to search other books for exampl 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS have been adopted in Boston, ass., ambridge, 
Mass., New York City, Jersey City, N. J., Lynn, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Hartford, nn., Albans, Vt. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


A compact, working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient to t the requirements for 
pact, g gac 
admission to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and A: 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA has been adopted Jersey City> 


N. J., Clinton, Mass., Canton, Mass., etc., etc. 


SEAVER & WALTON’ S MENTAL ARITHRETIC. 


A new, complete and practical text-book ; up with the times in every particular; a and systematic, 
presentation of the subject. Confidently presented as THE BES1 


SEAVER & WALTON’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC was adopted in Lynn, Mass., 
Aug., 1884, and Cambridge, Mass., Nov., 1884. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


)r. Brooks's New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Norma! School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Sandee, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
In TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

SROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course”’ | comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Writien 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a /’ar¢ 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wirl THE TIMES IN ALL PABTICULARS. 
In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Anthmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partwership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
lr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
ir. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10 
tbr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key, Price of each, $1.25. 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Anthmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. ' 
ok A WEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. x< 


Elementary Natural Philosophy.:: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, IIIs, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theones 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and eftec- 


Rens MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted ia 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chastbonierg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—P rimary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manuai tor l’runary Books, $1.20 


> Normal lecasiiines Dubiiatiaes: < 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd» 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Coustitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 








For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET $T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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GET THE BEST! 


HOW WE LIVE 


OR, THE HUMAN BODY, AND HOW TO TAKE CARE OF IT. 


An elementary course in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by JAMES JOHONNOT, author of “Principles 
and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” “Natural History Series’? and EUGENE Bouron, Ph. D. 


A text-book thoroughly adapted to elementary instruction in the public schools, giving special attention 
to the laws of Hygiene (including the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human system) as ascertained 
t 


from a careful study of Anatomy and Physiology ; containing also a full Glossary of Terms, complete Index, 
etc. Introductory price, 40 cents. 


For High Schools and Academies. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, By Rocer S. 


Tracy, M. D., Sanitary Inspector of the New York Board of Health; author of ‘* Hand-Book of Sanitary 
Information for Housekeepers,’ etc. Introductory price, $1. 


APPLEYONS INSTRAICGLTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


A Graded Course of Supplementary Reading. 
Charming Stories, and Useful Knowledge. 


No. 1. Books of Cats and Dogs, AND OTHER FRIENDS. For Little Folks. In- 


troductory price, 17 cts. 


No. 2. Friends in Feathers and Fur, AND OTHER NEIGHBORS. For Young 


Folks. Introductory price, 30 cts. 


No. 3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, AND SOME OTHERS. For Boys and 


Girls. 
No. 4. Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs, AND THEIR KIN. For Young 
People. 


No. 5. Glimpses of the Animate World: SciENCE AND LITERATURE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. For School or Home. Introductory price, $1. By JAMES JOHONNOT, 
author of “Principles and Practice of Teaching,” “Geographical Reader,” “ How we Live,’ ete. 

he Natural History Series contains a full course of graded lessons for reading upon topics, and in a style that are most faci- 
z to children and young people, while training them to habits of observation, and storing their minds with useful information. 


APPLETONS’ AMERICAN STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 
BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND GIVING SPECIAL 
PROMINENCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND PRACTICAL FEATURES. 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY CEOCRAPHIES. 
on eerp pened HIGHER CEOCRAPHIES. 


The remarkable success which Appletons’ Geographies have atta ined, is due to the fact that no effort or expense has been 
1 to make them not only mechanically superior, but practically and distinctive <A superior, in their ment of the best 
aie of modern experiments in teaching, and of the methods followed by the most successful and g lucators of the ian, 
APPLETON’S:-READERS are still the reigning favorites in the progressive schools of the t rheir influence 
upon education since they were published, has been marked, and better meth a and better inst: ictions have resulted from their use 
lo meet all the requirements of various schools there have been recently published in connection with t ries, APPLETONS 
CHART Primer and Inrropuctory FourtH REaApker, both of which are exceedingly attractive volur n full accord with 
spirit of the former books 
4a5~ Send for descriptive catalogue of our Educational Publications, embracing eve 
‘legiate instruction. Educational notes, special price list, etc., forwarded on application 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., Agent for Pemasyivanie, Maryland, W. Virginia, Delaware 


and District of Columbia. . 
vo 


ry department of School, Academic, and 














A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


S15 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


The ‘Keystone School and Church Furniture Co, 


AND 


Buffalo School Furniture Co., 


WHE NEW PARAGON SCHOOL DESKS. 


=n es | 


SOLID GLUED “(SSieaae NOISELESS SEAT, 
BACK AND SEAT, eae HINGE WITHOUT 


MADEINI2SIZES, ME RUBBER STOP. 


SOLID IRON Panay ADJUSTABLE 
DOVETAILS, | FOOT REST, 
STEEL WIRE DOW- iyo NOISELESS 

ELS, Mae SEAT JOINT. 


Send for full descriptive catalogue of the LATEST. BEST, AND MOST 
POPULAR SCHOOL DESKS. | 
WE ARE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCHOOL, CHURCH, HALL AND OPERA FURNITURE. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Fifty Different Styles. 


Pennsylvania School Directors, please note that our Improved 
School-House Plans are furnished free of charge. 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE. UNITED STATES. 


BY HORACE KE. SCUDDER, 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text-book are: 


division into periods; a suggestive method ; 


and uncolored); beautiful illustrations ; 


Adopted in 50 Cities and Towns. 


Adopted in New York City, Nov. 19, 


topical analysis for review; ac 
superior mechanical execution ; 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES was published Aug 
Adopted in 100 Leading Private Schools. 
1884. 


A well-considered text; a logical 


curate and clear maps (colored 
a low price. 


ust, 16th, 1884, and has already been 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of these books are: 


in Jersey City, N. J. 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER was 


1883. 


Careful selections, classification and arr 
variety in the kind of lessons; numerous Dictation Ex 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS have been Adopted in Philadelphia, Pa. 


gement of words: 


ercis ys 


Adopted 


-d in Boston, Mass., Nov. 


Adopte« 


Published by J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 





THE BEST! CHEAPEST ! fm 
AND MOST 


DURABLE BLACKBOARD! & 


MAKE YOUR OWN BLACKBOARDS. 
The material is sent in kegs of 25, 50, 100 and 200 lbs. each, 


surface: brown mortar, 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
Wage BLACKBOARD SURFACE, 
BTRIED. TESTED. PROVED! 


Can be applied to any 


finished walls, or old blackboards. 


It is better and but one-fifth the price of Stone Slate, has no seams, costs little to ship, no 


breakage. 


Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 


Send for full descriptive circulars and testimonials. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., 


Manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Offices, 19 Bond St., New York. 


815 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
12-6. 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 


THERMOMETERS. 


Drawing Instruments, Philosophical and Chemi- 
cal Apparatus. 


List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE 
on application. 


QUEEN & CO. : 


924 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


School Directors aud Superint _ 


Promptly provided with Teache: thout charge. 


SKILLED TEACHERS 


Supplied with positions. Make application at once. 


is low. Addre S 


U. 8. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


, HARRISBURG, P 


Registry fee 


1430 2% STREET 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTE D. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
T 

















Introductory Price. 
WENTWORTH’S Practical Arithmetic, $1.00 
Elements of Algebra, I.12 
s Plane Geometry, - - 75 


Plane and Solid Geometry, - - 1.25 
Trigonometry, Surveying and Tables, 1.25 


_ 2. —-> 


Wentworth’s Algebra or Geometry or both are used in nine of 


the ten Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, viz., Bloomsburg, Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Kutztown, Lock Haven, Mansfield, Millersville, Shippens- 


burg, and West Chester. 


In nearly all of the City High Schools of the State, 

In all the Colleges of the State, except two, and 

More generally throughout the United States than 
any other authors. 


>_< 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Millersville, Pa., March 26, 1885. 
‘**T am free to say that Wentworth’s Algebra and Geometry have given entire satisfac- 
tion. I regard them as among the very best text-books on these subjects. When a stu- 


dent has completed them, he has an excellent foundation laid for higher mathematics.’’ 


GEO. W. HULL, Prof. of Mathematics. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


138 Tremont Place, 743 Broadway, 180 Wabash Ave.. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Sheldon & Gos New Text-Books. 


Ist. 


SHELDON'S MODERN SCHOOL READERS 


In five books, and containing about one-third more reading matter than any other fives 
book series. Bound in our new patent binding, all the leaves are secured by rivets 
pa through plates of metal. They will wear about twice as long as books 
bound in the ordinary way. All new words in the lower Readers in black-faced 
type. The series is unusually well graded. The language Lessonsand Elliptical 
Exercises are of the greatest value. A Complete Vocabulary is placed at the 
end of the 3d, 4th, and 5th Readers. 
The Illustrations are very elegant. “The Memory Gems are very valuable. 
A sample set (five books) will be sent, post-paid (for examination with a view to in- 
troduction), on receipt of g1. Circulars and specimen pages sent free on application. 
2d. 
SHELDON’S GRADED EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. First Book. With from 
3000 to 4000 well graded examples, suitable for 4th, 5th, and 6th Grades. Introductory price 30 cents. 
Second Book. With from 5000 to 6000 well graded examples, suited for 6th, 7th, and 8th Grades. In- 
troductory price, 35 cents. 
These books contain examples of every nature and kind, and ought to have a place in all our schools. 


od. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar. With practical exercises. Introductory price, 50 cents. 
This book embodies the excellence of both the old and new systems. Prof. Patterson is one of the most 
careful and pains taking educators in this country, and has devoted two or three years to the preparation of 
this book. 
Patterson’s Common School Speller, Introductory price, 18 cents 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. Bound in full cloth and with our new patent binding. 
Olney’s Arithmetics, (2 Book Series.) 
HIGHER BOOKS. 
lst. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. Revised Edition. 
The American Literature entirely new. The whole book brought down to date and 
greatly improved. Introductory price, $1 25. 
Shaw’ s Specimens of English Literature. $1.35. 
“ American Literature. $1.20 
2d. 


AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. (96cents.) 
BY Elements of Natural Philosophy. New Edition with the chapter on Electricity 
entirely rewritten. $1.15. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. $1.10, 

“ Complete Chemistry, embracing Organic Chemistry. $1.40. 


3a. 
BILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. (New Edition, just ready.) $1.00. 
‘« Science of Rhetoric. $1. Hill’s Elements of Logic. $1. 
4th. 
Olney’s New Geometry. Just ready. $1.25. It isthe most elegant and best Geometry ever 
published. The diagrams are in white lines on a black ground. 
Olney’s First Principles of Algebra. 73 cents. 
ox Complete New Edition. $1.10. 


Lossing’s U.S. Histories. Chapin’s First Principles7of Polit- 
Hooker’s New Physiology. ical Economy. 
” First Book in Physiology. 


t3” Send for Circulars, Catalogue, and Speci imen . Pages. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


S Murray St., New York, 369 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 



























































ADOPTED FOR THE 


City of Harrisburg, May 1, 1885, 
City of Lancaster, May 7, 1385, 
City of Scranton, May 11, 1885, 
City of Pittsburgh, May 12, 1385. | 


SMITHS ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D 
Dartmouth Medical College. 


Having special reference.to the effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stim- | 
ulants and Narcotics on the human system, and teaching the same | 
in each division of the subject. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, 203 | 


es. 
need INTRODUCTION PRICE, 50 CTS. 


Central State Norma Scuoor, Lock Haven, Pa. 

“ After a careful examination and comparison with other books ot the same grade, 1 have adopted Smith’s Elementary Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, for use as a teat-book in this school. The work gives a simple, concise and logical discussion of the more 
important principles of Physiology and Hygiene, and thus forms an excellent basis for class-room work. It givesa truthful repre- 
sentation of the effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, without exaggeration or undue prominence | 
to that branch of the subject, and is well adapted to meet the wants of our common schools and the requirements. of the recent | 
legislation on that subject.”’ i 

April 28, 1885. Joun S. McKay, Teacher Natural Science. 
' State Normat ScHoor, Mi_uersvitie, Pa. | 

“] like the work and believe it to be well adapted to the wants of the public schools. Its treatment of the subject isso simple, | 

accurate, and temperate, that I can cheerfully recommend it as a suitable text-book.” / 
May 4, 1884 Yours truly, B. F. Suave, Principal 


h PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND. HYGIENE 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D. 


Author of Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 





This little work is designed for the children, and is simple, direct | 
and entertaining um style. The method of taking up the subject is | 
novel, and is sure to meet with approval with all who believe innat- 
ural methods. The effects of Alcoholic Stimulants and Narcotics on 
the human system are given in connection with each division of the | 
subject studied. Richly Illustrated. Full cloth. 144 pages. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 30 cents. 


School officers who wish to adopt the BEST, can ill afford to introduce any works | 
on this subject,.recently made compulsory by legislative enactment, 
without first examining the series described above. 


IV, ON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 
TE 09 1759 and 755 Broadway, New York 

















